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AFGHANISTAN’S HUMANITARIAN CRISIS 


Wednesday, October 10, 2001 

U.S. Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Subcommittee on Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs, and the Subcommittee on International 
Operations and Terrorism, 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittees met at 2:30 p.m., in room SD-419, the Dirk- 
sen Senate Office Building, Hon. Paul Wellstone (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Wellstone, Biden, Dodd, Boxer, and Nelson. 

Senator Wellstone [presiding]. This hearing, which will be a 
joint Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee, Near Eastern and 
South Asian, and International Operations Committees will come 
to order. 

Let me thank all for being here. We will have brief opening 
statements, and then we will go to Mr. Natsios who is the adminis- 
trator of the United States Agency for International Development, 
and then Christina Rocca, who is Assistant Secretary of State for 
South Asia, and then Alan Kreczko, Acting Assistant Secretary of 
the Bureau of Population. We will go in that order by protocol. 

The second panel will be Mr. Nicolas de Torrente, Executive Di- 
rector of Doctors Without Borders; Ken Bacon, president of Refu- 
gees International, and also Ms. Eleanor Smeal, president of the 
Feminist Majority. 

Let me at the outset — and I think each of us will try to keep our 
statements brief. I want to thank Senator Boxer for agreeing to co- 
chair this hearing with me, and I want to thank all of the partici- 
pants who have taken time away from pressing work to be here to 
testify today. 

The September 11 attacks in New York and Washington require 
our country to respond assertively and effectively against inter- 
national terrorism. As the administration takes military action in- 
side Afghanistan, I believe we must also take urgent steps now to 
address the humanitarian crisis there. 

Even before the world focused on it as a sanctuary for Osama bin 
Laden and other terrorists, Afghanistan was on the brink of a hu- 
manitarian catastrophe, the site of the greatest crisis in hunger 
and refugee displacement in the world. Now the worsening situa- 
tion on the ground is almost unimaginable. After four years of re- 
lentless drought, the worst in three decades, and the total failure 
of the Taliban government in administering the country, 4 million 
people have abandoned their homes in search of food in Pakistan, 
Iran, Tajikistan and elsewhere, while those left behind eat meals 
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of locusts and animal fodder; 7.5 million people inside the country 
are threatened by famine or severe hunger as cold weather ap- 
proaches, according to the United Nations. 

As President Bush made clear, we are waging a campaign 
against terrorists, not ordinary Afghans, who are some of the poor- 
est and most beleaguered people on the planet and were our allies 
during the Cold War, when it suited our interests. We abandoned 
Afghanistan then — we can never afford to do so again. I have said 
before that I believe any military action must be targeted against 
those responsible for the terror attacks and those harboring them, 
planned to minimize the danger to innocent civilians on the edge 
of starvation, and prepared to address any humanitarian con- 
sequences immediately. 

Osama bin Laden is not a native of Afghanistan, but of Saudi 
Arabia. Most Afghans do not support bin Laden. Instead, ninety 
percent of the Afghan people are subsistence farmers struggling 
simply to grow enough food to stay alive. War widows, orphans, 
and thousands of others in the cities are dependent upon inter- 
national aid to survive. 

Now, fearing the effects of the military attacks and forcible con- 
scription by the Taliban, almost a million Afghan civilians are on 
the move, fleeing the cities for their native villages or for the bor- 
ders. 

We all agree that there is a humanitarian disaster on the 
ground. We all agree that we — the United States — cannot turn our 
backs again on the people in Afghanistan as we did after the defeat 
of the Soviet Union; and we also, I think, agree that the terrorists 
are our enemy, not innocent civilians in Afghanistan. 

Inside Afghanistan, the United Nations World Food Program aid, 
much of it U.S. -donated wheat, was the sole source of food for mil- 
lions. UNWFP announced yesterday that it was stopping all food 
shipments to Afghanistan, citing the danger the fighting posed to 
its truck convoys. Our first priority must be to enhance security for 
these convoys to get food immediately to the maximum number of 
people inside the country. Let me repeat that. Our first priority 
must be to enhance security for these convoys to get food imme- 
diately to the maximum number of people inside the country. 

To get needed aid in and slow the outflow of Afghan refugees 
driven by lack of food at home, the United States must urge the 
Pakistani government to immediately relax its border restrictions 
enough to allow the flow of food and other humanitarian into Af- 
ghanistan, while maintaining border security. 

There is no easy solution to this building crisis, and yet our Gov- 
ernment must aggressively seek solutions to the critical needs of 
Afghan civilians. As one of its most urgent tasks, the United States 
must do its part to shore up relief operations and help to again get 
aid flowing to the people inside Afghanistan now. 

While food deliveries inside Afghanistan must be the priority, air 
drops of food are not enough and will not necessarily reach those 
in need. We also must prepare for an already critical situation to 
worsen as Afghanistan heads into its notoriously harsh winter. We 
must prepare now for huge numbers of refugees and humanitarian 
problems in the aftermath of military strikes, prepositioning in the 
region the people and resources that we need to deal with. 
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Particular concern must be paid to the special nutritional, 
health, and shelter needs of women and children who will make up 
the bulk of the refugees. The United States must do everything it 
can now to alleviate the suffering of ordinary Afghan civilians. 
While President Bush pledged $320 million, the need is immense. 
The United Nations has said that $584 million will be needed to 
protect and assist 7.5 million Afghans from now until the winter 
snows melt. We have agreed to participate in U.N. efforts to raise 
funds more quickly. 

The United States and our allies must lead this effort, especially 
now as we seek to build a coalition of moderate Arab and non-Arab 
Muslims around the globe for our anti-terror efforts. If the humani- 
tarian catastrophe in Afghanistan is attributed to our military op- 
erations, it could pull apart our international coalition to fight ter- 
rorism, radicalize more people who might be sympathetic to the 
terrorist views, and may even make the American people more vul- 
nerable in the end. 

Finally, any successful operation against terrorism in Afghani- 
stan requires that we help the Afghan people establish a legitimate 
government there and to rebuild their country. I join my colleague 
Senator Biden and appreciate his fine work in calling for a $1 bil- 
lion long-term economic reconstruction program for the region. 
Such a package must target the restoration of a woman’s right that 
was destroyed by the Taliban by providing secular schools for girls, 
including the creation of full-scale hospitals and clinics. 

As we have seen in the case of the schools, the absence of basic 
social services creates a vacuum to be filled by radical extremist 
groups. Moreover, we must work to rebuild the shattered infra- 
structure by laying roads, drilling wells for clean drinking water, 
and providing a range of developmental projects. We as a country 
have a great challenge before us; and for our sake and for the sake 
of the Afghans, we must match our words with strong, generous ac- 
tions. 

I thank again all of you for being panelists, ah of you for being 
here, and I now turn this over to Senator Boxer. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. This is a 
rare time when we do join hands in subcommittees, because there 
is a lot of oftentimes duplication; and we so much wanted to work 
together on this situation, this humanitarian crisis that is devel- 
oping, so we teamed up today. 

I want to thank Senator Biden, our chairman, for encouraging us 
to do this; and I want to thank my colleague, Chris Dodd who in 
1997 was really the first one to call attention to the horrors visited 
upon the women of Afghanistan from the Taliban. 

And my last thank you for the moment is to the Fund for a Femi- 
nist Majority who came to me in about 1998 and helped me get 
through the Senate and sign into law a resolution which I co-au- 
thored with Senator Brownback, urging the Clinton administration 
at that time not to recognize the Taliban as a legitimate govern- 
ment of Afghanistan; and I was happy that we did that resolution 
again, and the Bush administration and the Clinton administration 
both followed through. I am just thanking you, Mr. Chairman, for 
supporting us in this hearing. 
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The events of September 11 and this weekend’s military action 
have focused the world’s attention on what was visited upon our 
country and our people. The sheer terror of what happened is 
seared into our brains, and it has also focused attention on the peo- 
ple of Afghanistan; and I think that this administration is doing 
everything it can to get the message across that this military ac- 
tion is not aimed at the people. The people are our friends. 

We want to help them. It is such an amazing thing to remember 
the bombs dropping and the food dropping, but we are on a two- 
track path here to defeat the Taliban who are harboring terrorists 
and yet to feed the people and make the people whole once again. 

The other thing the Fund for a Feminist Majority did is to come 
to me way before any of this this year and say, we have got to do 
more for the people there; we have the humanitarian crisis there. 
And that was before, Mr. Chairman, before September 11, and we 
were trying to wrap our arms around the size of the package, and 
it was so big that it was unbelievable. I am so glad, Mr. Chairman, 
that you stepped in. I think there is probably great agreement on 
the driving forces behind this crisis. 

First, the nearly continuous war that for more than 20 years has 
decimated Afghanistan and killed an estimated 1.5 million people; 
second, a devastating drought that has affected much of Afghani- 
stan’s population, killing livestock, destroying crops, and creating 
the worst famine in decades; third, the illegitimate Taliban regime 
that forces its extreme interpretation of Islam on the people of Af- 
ghanistan. 

Through its Ministry for the Promotion of Virtue and Prevention 
of Vice, the Taliban carries out punishment such as stonings, hang- 
ings, floggings, and amputation of limbs. They use food as a weap- 
on. The Taliban is very harsh on women who may not go to work, 
go to school, and must black out the windows of their homes. In 
my office, I have a burqa that women must wear that was given 
to me by my friends from California. I have it hanging there as a 
reminder of what women go through. They are made invisible. 
They are not human, and in many ways really don’t exist. That 
burqa says it all. If you put that on, you can barely breathe. 

It is an incredible situation. The women can’t go to work; they 
can’t go to school; they can’t see a male doctor. 

Since the schools are closed, who are they going to go to for their 
health care? They die in tremendous numbers giving birth. The in- 
fant mortality rate is impossible to imagine. 

The final cause is the fact that the United States turned its back 
on Afghanistan following the Cold War. 

Again, this is something I think everyone in both parties has 
agreed on. It was a mistake we must now take action to correct. 
It is also a reason why a strong U.S. humanitarian response is cru- 
cial to prove without a doubt what I said about the Bush adminis- 
tration’s dual track, that we are fighting terrorism, not the Afghan 
people, and also certainly not Islam. 

In closing, I want to tell you that in Time Magazine last spring — 
and so that is before all of this — there was a story about an 8-year- 
old boy who died in a refugee camp. 
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Prior to the boy’s death, his father had waited in line in the 
camp clinic from dawn to dusk with hundreds of others stricken 
with tuberculosis, measles, bronchitis, and other diseases. 

This child had pneumonia, and when the boy’s father finally 
reached the front of the line, he received 12 aspirin. That is all, 
and the child died. 

We must do better. We can do better, and we will do better. I 
am looking forward to our two panels. I am so happy that, Mr. 
Chairman, you have joined us. It means a lot to both Paul and to 
me. Thank you. 

Senator Wellstone. Senator Boxer, we will try and go, if it is 
okay with Senator Dodd and Senator Biden, we will each try to 
keep under five minutes, because we have two panels. Senator 
Dodd. 

Senator Dodd. Well, Mr. Chairman, I just want to thank you for 
doing this, along with Senator Boxer. It is very valuable. We have 
wonderful witnesses to hear from. I appreciate Senator Boxer en- 
tering the 1997 resolution in February of that year, which the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee passed, I think, unanimously. 
The House didn’t act on that resolution. Not that the resolutions 
are necessarily going to change things, but this is not a recent phe- 
nomenon. We identified, in the language I wrote then, not only the 
human rights condition but also the harboring of terrorists and the 
potential problems the Taliban posed. 

It has been said over and over again here now by Senator 
Wellstone and Senator Boxer, and it needs to be repeated, and that 
is, of course, our quarrel, to put it mildly, is with the Taliban and 
with the terrorist organizations they support, and not with the peo- 
ple of Afghanistan. It is vitally important that be repeated as often 
as possible so that message may get through to the millions of peo- 
ple who are suffering. 

The map here that you are going to have before you outlines 
some of the drought areas, the worst drought in memory. Many 
people say literally millions of people’s very lives are hanging in 
the balance. It has been recommended by Senator Biden among 
others to have a significant humanitarian commitment to the peo- 
ple of Afghanistan. 

The pressures are huge. The ebola virus — or something like it — 
may have broken out in the camps in Pakistan. They are closing 
down borders, creating even more pressures on this desperate pop- 
ulation seeking to avoid the hostilities in their countries, seeking 
some security, some sustenance in these camps. The pressures on 
Pakistan as well as on the people operating these camps are going 
to be tremendous. They already are. 

So, while we are pressing the conflict against the Taliban and 
the terrorist organizations, it is going to be critically important — 
the success of the military campaign, in my view, will bear directly 
on our ability to succeed in humanitarian campaign, and if we wait 
to complete one before starting the other, we will fail. This has got 
to be as much an effort as the military campaign is, or we run the 
risk of millions of people losing their lives, not because of what we 
are doing, obviously, but because of what the Taliban is doing. 

But you can fill the ranks of those who would become the foot 
soldiers of these organizations if we don’t understand the dimen- 
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sions of the human problem that exists, so I am grateful for the 
hearing and look forward to hearing from the witnesses. 

Senator Wellstone. We will first hear from Chairman Biden. 

The Chairman (Senator Biden, chairman of the full committee). 
I just want to thank my colleagues for being willing to do this and 
explain my absence. I am chairing the hearing on the new drug di- 
rector, drug czar, downstairs in the Judiciary Committee, and both 
Senators Wellstone and Boxer have done a great deal of work in 
this area for a long time, and so it is not only appropriate. It is 
a bit unusual for two subcommittees to hold a joint hearing, but 
the two of them have been so deeply involved and concerned about 
this area of the world, Afghanistan and particularly the Taliban 
precisely, that it is appropriate that this be done. 

Let me begin by saying that you are going to be preaching to the 
choir here. I have had the chance to meet with the administration 
extensively on this, and I must tell you, and I will say publicly, I 
am extremely pleased by the way in which the Secretary of State 
has led in this area, and I not only have not gotten resistance to 
the proposal I have made. 

Quite frankly, it was a little bit of unofficial collaboration that 
went on here in terms of the proposal, so I don’t want anyone to 
think I am making that speech on the floor and talking about an 
immediate billion dollars and a long-term commitment is nec- 
essarily an abridgement with me. I don’t want to get anyone into 
trouble, but there are a significant number of people in the admin- 
istration in high positions who feel very strongly that this is not 
only the short-term commitment but long-term commitment. 

I had the opportunity, I would say to our co-chairs, yesterday to 
spend a little over an hour with the President on this very subject. 
I am absolutely convinced the President understands the need for 
this to be a long haul, and I think this may be the first time in 
the history of warfare where literally as we are dropping bombs, 
we are dropping food, not follow-on, but as we are dropping bombs, 
we are dropping food. 

We are dropping 350,000 meals. There would be enough suste- 
nance for an individual person for one day and 350,000 we have 
also committed. I think it is too little, but I think it is great that 
is has begun over $350 million toward what Kofi Annan has sug- 
gested is needed for the next six months of roughly $450 million. 
Through the leadership of the administration, the rest of our 
friends around the world have pledged the remainder of that 
money up front. 

I met today with Lord Robertson of NATO, and one of the issues 
we talked about — and everyone understands this is the guy head- 
ing the NATO operation — the arrow is in the talon, and not the 
peaceful side of this equation, and that the only discussion was 
about what we do after we, quote, win. That is after the hostilities 
cease, and so there is an overwhelming, I think, understanding on 
the part of most of the members of Congress, I hope, and most of 
the members of the administration, I know, for the need for this 
to be a long-term operation, and it is not only when the last Rus- 
sian troop crossed the Afghan border heading north. 

Not only did they leave Afghanistan, but Afghanistan left the 
consciousness of all but a few here in the United States Congress. 
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I was here, so — and I am not laying this on anyone else. I was 
here. There was not nearly enough attention paid, but because of 
my three colleagues here, including Senator Dodd, they tried to 
keep a focus on it, and the truth of the matter is not enough of us 
listened as well as we should have, and the world surely didn’t. We 
kind of hoped this would go away. 

So that I just want to say I know you are going to be preaching 
to the choir a little bit. I know we are not going to use words like 
“nation-building,” because that scares the hell out of the Repub- 
licans, and you beat up the former President for years on it, and 
you are about to do it, thank God. But what I want to make clear 
here is we are talking about draining the swamp. That is a phrase 
that has become almost a cliche these days, draining the swamp, 
where these terrorists are able to breed, if you will. Well, once we 
drain the swap, we had better plan something in that swamp. 

There had better be something that is put in its place. It better 
be something that fills the swamp, again what was the swamp. 

And so, I think that the long-term solution includes such impor- 
tant items as secular education for both boys and girls in Afghani- 
stan. It will serve two purposes. It will break the grip the radical 
religious academies have on that part of the world, because of the 
void that has been left. I mean, as you all know — and I know this, 
again, is preaching to the choir — the administration witnesses 
know half the reason why half these young men are in these acad- 
emies, it is the only place their parents could put them, knowing 
they would get three square meals a day and get clothed, and the 
choice was an easy one for them to make. 

But it has had a devastating impact upon the mentality and atti- 
tude of the region, and so I think that no wonder this is a nation 
that is in ruins, when you keep half your population, the women 
of a population, in such a subservient position, there is no possi- 
bility of you progressing. And so one of the things we can do is lit- 
erally with the rest of the world see to their secular education. 

We could be involved extensively in demining operations. 

We can be involved in crop substitution for the narcotics, because 
they are the world’s foremost producer of opium, and basic infra- 
structure projects like wells, water purification and hospitals, vil- 
lage hospitals, village clinics, et cetera, and this cost is going to be 
very, very high. We should not kid each other. We are talking 
about billions of dollars, we are not talking about $100 million or 
200 or 500. 

We are talking about $585 million just to keep people from dying 
in these camps over this winter, so this is a gigantic cost, and my 
plea to the administration and to my colleagues — and I don’t have 
to plead to these three, because they are ahead of me on this — is 
that the same fervor with which we put together this coalition to 
take on this cancer that we were awakened to in a horrible manner 
on one month ago today is the same coalition we have to keep to- 
gether to see to it that we don’t allow the same swamp to fill up 
again, coming out of our naked self-interest. 

If anything is going to demonstrate to us that we cannot stand 
alone, that we cannot unilaterally dictate the outcome of our fu- 
ture, it is what has happened in Afghanistan. What has happened 
in Afghanistan, we are bearing the brunt of now, right now in 
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terms of us being under siege. And so just as the fight against ter- 
rorism is truly a fight for all nations, I think the fight against des- 
titution and despair that breeds terrorism is the fight of all na- 
tions. 

Again, thank you, both of you, for doing this, and thank the ad- 
ministration. I am going to tell you what I said — and I have said 
this straight out — I kid with the Secretary. He says, For God’s 
sake, don’t compliment me too much; it hurts my reputation. But 
all kidding aside, I think the administration has stepped up to the 
ball here in a way that I must tell you, I did not expect. And for 
that I publicly apologize for not expecting it. 

But you have stepped up to it. You have stepped up to it in a 
way that I think has thus far been absolutely first rate, and I have 
never once had a conversation at State — and I have had many, as 
you know — I have never once had a conversation at State where 
anybody ended the sentence by saying, And when we get Al-Qaeda, 
we leave. Nobody is thinking that way now. 

Although there are a number of people in the administration who 
do think that way, who you have not — thus far have not been able 
to convince, the President — your view has been the one the Presi- 
dent seems to have embraced, and so as Jim Eastland once said to 
me back in 1978 when I was running a tough reelection campaign, 
I walked into the Senate dining room one afternoon as we were 
about to adjourn sine die, and the old conservative chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee on which I served looked at me. I must have 
been flunking what I called the slope-of-the-shoulder test, and that 
is, I was running, and I guess I was looking like this. 

And when anybody says, How are you doing in your race, and 
you go, Oh, I am doing great, you know you are losing. If you stand 
up and say, I don’t know, okay, you know they are winning. I must 
have been flunking that test. He called me over, and he said, Do 
you need help in Delaware. I said, Mr. Chairman, I do need a lot 
of help. He said, What would Jim Eastland do for you in Delaware. 
I said, In some parts you would help me, Mr. Chairman, and in 
some parts, you would hurt. And he took that cigar out of his 
mouth and — This is an absolutely true story. You used to be able 
to smoke in the dining room then. And he looked at me, and he 
said, Well, Joe, I will come and campaign for you or ag’in’ you, 
whichever will help the most. I want the administration to know, 
I will say bad things about you and good things about you, which- 
ever will help the most in you continuing this process. 

Excuse me. I have just been corrected. Not 350,000; 35,000 meals 
have been dropped so far, but that is just the very beginning. So 
at any rate, I thank you for what you have been doing. Keep up 
the work. You have got a lot more to do, and together we have got 
to convince the American people that what the President says, he 
means. This is not going to be done in a short time, and part of 
this process is the very thing my colleagues are working. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Wellstone. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Natsios, again, Administrator, United States Agency for 
International Development. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. ANDREW S. NATSIOS, ADMINISTRATOR, 

UNITED STATES AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr. Natsios. Thank you, Senators. Thank you for inviting me 
and my colleagues here for this extremely important and timely 
hearing on the humanitarian crisis in Afghanistan. Afghanistan 
truly is a country in crisis, a crisis that well predates the events 
of September 11 by many years. 

Three years of drought and 22 years of conflict and five years of 
brutal Taliban misrule have brought untold suffering to millions of 
people. The long drought has caused the near total failure of rain- 
fed crops in 18 of the 29 provinces in the country. Only 10 or 12 
percent of the country is now arable, and much of that land cannot 
be used due to mines and fighting that has raged about the country 
since the Soviet invasion in 1979. 

Thirty percent of the Afghans’ irrigation infrastructure has been 
damaged or fallen into disrepair, rendering about half of the irri- 
gated land completely unusable. In 1979, Afghanistan was able to 
feed itself. Last year, the food deficit was 1.8 million metric tons. 
The Food and Agriculture Organization estimates the country will 
only produce 10,000 of the 400,000 metric tons of seed that it will 
need for this fall’s winter wheat crop, and next spring’s planting, 
and we know the reason why. 

Most of the seed has already been eaten by farmers who fear 
that they may not survive until the next crop. That is the typical 
famine coping mechanism. It is where people consume their feed if 
they do not think they are going to survive to the next crop. 

Approximately 12 million people, almost half of the nation’s in- 
habitants, have been affected by the drought. 

Between the fighting and the drought, upwards of 3 million peo- 
ple have been driven from the country and are living as refugees. 
Another million are internally displaced, and many thousands 
more are unable to move due to sickness, injury, disability or hun- 
ger. 

The WFP, the World Food Program, distributes on a wholesale 
basis into the country, and then the NGOs distribute to people di- 
rectly inside the country. Estimates are that food stocks in the 
country are critically short, and they are aggressively seeking to 
move food into the country. 

As of this morning, I talked with Catherine Bertini, my good 
friend who is the director, the executive director of the World Food 
Program, and she told me that WFP had just sent convoys out from 
four countries with 3,300 metric tons of food from Iran, 
Turkmenistan, Tajikistan, and Pakistan into the country so the 
food deliveries that were suspended on Saturday have resumed, 
and Catherine and I agreed we needed to push those deliveries be- 
fore the snows arrive in the high mountain areas of the Hindu 
Kush, among the highest peaks in the world. 

Many people don’t realize the terrain in central Afghanistan is 
very similar to Tibet’s. There is a high plateau very similar to 
those in Tibet, and the highest peak is 25,000 feet high. Mt. Ever- 
est is 29,000 feet. These are not small mountains; these are huge 
mountain ranges, and there are millions of people who live in those 
mountains. 
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Although WFP wasn’t able last week or as of Monday to hire 
commercial truckers to take food in, its operations nevertheless 
have proceeded as of this morning, as I just mentioned. The inter- 
national community who I understand is here today has been able 
to maintain the programs in many parts of the country. We met 
with the major NGOs last night, the American NGOs that are 
doing the retail food distributions, individuals, and a number of 
them told me there has been no disruption to their operations at 
all. 

The conflict is really confined to certain areas of the country. 
There are large parts of the area in which distributions have con- 
tinued and aid programs have continued. 

There are, however, 1.5 million Afghans who are seriously at risk 
of starvation this winter, and there are another 5 to 7 million Af- 
ghans facing critical food shortages and are partially or fully de- 
pendent on outside assistance for their survival. 

One of the first actions I took when I was confirmed adminis- 
trator of USAID at the beginning of May this year was to order an 
assessment conducted by the Office of Foreign Disaster Assistance, 
working with the State Department’s Bureau of Population, Refu- 
gees, and Migration. They did an assessment with U.N. agencies 
inside the country, and they came to the conclusion that Afghani- 
stan was on the verge of widespread and precipitous famine. 

Based on this and other information and with the support of Sec- 
retary Powell, I ordered the disaster assistance response team into 
the region in June. It has been there ever since, and it has contin- 
ued to work with NGOs. We have also increased by 100,000 tons 
the food commitments. This was in early June. This was preceding, 
well preceding September 11. 

Our aid program in Afghanistan in the last fiscal year, again pre- 
ceding this event, the events in the United States, was $184 mil- 
lion, 300,000 tons of food. It was one of our largest humanitarian 
relief operations. It was based purely on need, need of the Afghan 
people because of the civil war and the drought. 

There is a terrible need inside Afghanistan. I am not going to go 
through the entire testimony I provided, but I want to focus on five 
key strategies that we are pursuing to deal with this emergency. 
The first and primary response is to reduce the death rates. That 
is our first principle in all that we do. How can we drive the death 
rates of this famine down? 

The famine has not peaked. Famines move in chronological cycle, 
and if you look at famines, you will see rising death rates. They 
peak; then they begin to diminish, and they get down to a normal 
level after a year or two. We have not yet peaked. In fact, we are 
at the beginning of the rise in these death rates. In the assessment 
that was done in May, we noticed in some villages six, sometimes 
eight people were dying per 10,000 people each day. 

In the OFDA doctrine and public health doctrine, usually in our 
public health schools, if more than two people a day die per 10,000 
people, it means there is a severe food emergency. In most of our 
cities and towns in the United States, half a person dies — or a per- 
son dies every other day. If you took a town of 10,000 people, and 
you did the statistics for a year, you would notice one death every 
other day. So if you have two every day, you know that the rate 
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has gone up dramatically. If you have six to eight, you have a fam- 
ine. 

And, in fact, in some villages, those rates were — had reached 
that level last spring, and if you add the numbers up, that means 
30 percent of the village would be dead within a 365-day period. 
So you can see how severe it was in certain areas. It had not 
spread across the whole country. We were seeing it begin to ap- 
pear, and that is the typical pattern in famines. 

The second thing we are doing is to minimize population move- 
ments. People move for two reasons: one, for security, and they 
cross international boundaries because of that, to refugee camps, to 
displaced camps inside the country. But they also move because 
they are hungry, and that is generally a post-famine indicator in 
certain regions. People leave their village when they have abso- 
lutely no options left, when there is no food on the way. That is 
when they start dying. 

They have no other way of surviving. 

We do not want population movements in a famine, simply be- 
cause when people are acutely malnourished, they do not last, par- 
ticularly when it gets cold. Complicating this dramatically is the 
severe winter in much of Afghanistan. If this were a tropical cli- 
mate, we would not have as high death rates this winter, but these 
are arctic regions. In some of the regions of the Hindu Kush, the 
snow is 20 to 30 feet deep and is completely inaccessible the entire 
winter. 

So we do not want population movements. Fifty percent of the 
people will either die during the movements, or when they arrive 
in the camp, they will be so debilitated they cannot be revived, so 
we do not want population — to the extent that we can avoid them 
by moving food into people’s villages, into their neighborhoods, the 
famine reason for moving will be at least dealt with. If they are 
moving for security reasons, that is another matter. 

The third thing we are doing is something that is not commonly 
known publicly, but we do this all the time in famines, and that 
is to deal on the commercial side, not through the aid agencies, al- 
though the aid agencies help us do this, is we sell food in specific 
markets to get the price down. A lot of Afghans survive on remit- 
tances. The Afghan diaspora of educated Afghans in the United 
States is very large. They send remittances back to their relatives, 
and extended families of 100, 150 people will survive on those re- 
mittances. We see this in famine after famine. 

If food prices go up 30 to 50 percent, which they have since Sep- 
tember 11 in many cities in Afghanistan, it means they can buy 
half as much food for their extended families. 

So what we want to do is get the food prices down to a stable, 
normal level, and keep it there for the remainder of the famine. So 
we will use what we call contra-famine market strategies to keep 
food at a normal level. 

The fourth strategy is to make sure food gets to where it is in- 
tended to go. We do not want it diverted. We do not want it manip- 
ulated, and there are some strategies, if you are interested, that I 
can go over that we are assuming to do that. 

Fifth, we are beginning most importantly what we call develop- 
mental relief, another term we don’t use publicly, but for many 
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years the NGOs — and I was with one for five years, and I was with 
the first Bush administration where we did this very effectively. 
We used relief resources to do development work in the middle of 
civil wars and famines and emergencies. 

And we do that, for example, through food-for-work projects. 

In Somalia in 1991, we repaired almost the entire irrigation sys- 
tem of the lower Shebele Valley, using food-for-work in a famine 
to keep people alive. It was also the same farmers who will get the 
water from the irrigation systems that were being repaired. There 
was a dramatic increase in food production as a result of this devel- 
opmental relief intervention. 

The NGOs we met with, and the U.N. agencies, have agreed that 
the best strategy to pursue is to use the food-for-work incentive for 
people who are able-bodied, to do food for work, to increase family 
incomes, to increase the resources in the village so that we can 
begin the reconstruction of the country now and not wait until the 
end of the civil war is over or the end or the end of the military 
campaign. 

Senator Wellstone. Mr. Natsios, can I ask you to finish. 

Mr. Natsios. Anyway, that is our strategy, and we are pursuing 
that right now, and we will aggressively pursue it in the future. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Andrew S. Natsios follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Andrew S. Natsios 

Madam Chairman, Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Committee, thank you for 
inviting me here for this extremely important and timely hearing on the humani- 
tarian crisis in Afghanistan. 


INTRODUCTION 

Afghanistan today is a country in crisis, a crisis that predates the events of Sep- 
tember 11 by many years. Three years of drought, 22 years of conflict, and five 
years of brutal Taliban misrule, have brought untold suffering to millions of people. 

The long drought has caused the near-total failure of rain-fed crops in 18 prov- 
inces. Only ten to twelve percent of the country is arable, and much of that land 
cannot be used due to land mines and the fighting that has raged about the country 
since the Soviet invasion of 1979. Thirty percent of Afghanistan’s irrigation infra- 
structure has been damaged or fallen into disrepair, rendering about a half of the 
irrigated lands unusable. 

In 1979, Afghanistan was able to feed itself. By last year, 2.3 million metric tons 
(MT) of food had to be imported. The Food and Agricultural Organization (FAO) es- 
timates that the country will only produce 10,000 of the 400,000 MT of seed that 
it will need for next year’s planting. We know the reason: most of the seed has al- 
ready been eaten by farmers who fear they may not survive until the next crop. 

Approximately 12 million people, almost half of the country’s inhabitants, have 
been affected by the drought. Between the fighting and the drought upwards of 3 
million people have been driven from the country and are living as refugees. An- 
other 700,000 are internally displaced. Many, many thousands more are unable to 
move, due to illness, hunger, injury, or disability. 

The World Food Program (WFP), which distributes most of the food within Af- 
ghanistan, estimates that food stocks in the country are critically short and they are 
aggressively seeking to move food into the country. Although WFP was unable to 
identify commercial truckers to take food in on Monday of this week, its operations 
are otherwise proceeding as planned with deliveries yesterday and today going on 
schedule. Non-governmental organizations (NGOs) and the International Committee 
of the Red Cross (ICRC) have been able to maintain their programs in many parts 
of the country, especially those areas where there is no military activity, through 
the efforts of thousands of dedicated local Afghan staff, many of whom have worked 
for these organizations for decades. 
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Still, we believe that 1.5 million Afghans risk starvation by winter’s end and that 
between five and seven million Afghans face critical food shortages and are partially 
or fully dependent on outside assistance for survival. 

ACTIONS PRIOR TO SEPTEMBER 11 

One of the first actions I took as the Administrator of USAID was to order an 
assessment conducted by a team from our Office of Foreign Disaster Assistance, 
working with the State Department’s Bureau of Population, Refugees and Migra- 
tion. Their conclusion was inescapable: Afghanistan was “on the verge of widespread 
and precipitous famine.” 

Based on this and other information, and with the support of Secretary Powell, 
I ordered a Disaster Assistance Response Team (DART) to the region. They arrived 
in June and have been operating in the region ever since. Since then, we have fo- 
cused on Afghanistan’s humanitarian needs as never before. Through closer coopera- 
tion with the UN specialized agencies and the NGOs with whom we work, we have 
been able to target our efforts more precisely toward those who need it most. 

The United States, of course, has been monitoring and helping the people in Af- 
ghanistan for many years. In the fiscal year that just ended and in the few days 
since, the U.S. Government donated $184 million in humanitarian assistance for the 
Afghan people. This includes a variety of programs run by the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Department of State and USAID. 

Our country has long been the largest donor to the World Food Program’s Afghan 
humanitarian assistance program. Approximately, 85 percent of the WFP food aid 
in the pipeline now — 45,000 MT stored in Pakistan and another 165,000 MT on the 
way comes directly from the United States. 

The President has now added another $320 million of new money to this humani- 
tarian effort. 


HUMANITARIAN SITUATION INSIDE AFGHANISTAN 

According to our DART, the conditions in many areas of Afghanistan are well be- 
yond the “Pre-famine” stage. As best we can judge, the situation will only get worse 
with the coming winter. 

While most people comprehend famine as a dramatic increase in death rates due 
to starvation and hunger-related illnesses, there are a number of famine indicators 
that relief experts look for when reliable information on death rates or malnutrition 
levels is not readily available. These indicators include the following: 

• Seed shortages due to increased cost of seed and/or consumption of seed stocks; 

• Widespread sale of family assets, including land, homes, domesticated animals, 
and family possessions, to raise money to buy food; 

• Rising prices of fBod staples and hoarding of grain stocks by dealers; 

• Consumption of wild foods, domesticated animals, and inedible materials; 

• Increased rates of wasting due to malnutrition and other nutritional disorders; 

• Declining birth rates; 

• Mass migration in search of food and employment; and 

• Increased deaths from starvation and related diseases. 

In Afghanistan, NGOs, UN agencies, and the media are reporting evidence of 
nearly every one of these indicators. The Afghan people are tough, seasoned by 
many years of war and conflict. But many have exhausted their ability to cope. 
Their resources are exhausted, their animals dead, sold or eaten. They enter this 
crisis in an extraordinarily weakened state. Apart from the many sick, weak and 
disabled, the most vulnerable population lives in remote regions, often at very high 
altitude, cut off from most efforts to provide food or seed. 

We are now seeing whole communities on the move, and many villages abandoned 
altogether. Although precise statistics are hard to come by, many families have re- 
sorted to desperate measures, selling their draft animals, mixing their food with in- 
edible substances, selling off their last possessions, or marrying off their daughters 
to strangers at an abnormally young age. 

While we have not been able to collect data on food prices fully, there are ample 
signs that prices have risen rapidly in certain places, even as family income plum- 
mets. In major Afghan cities, food prices have increased between 30 and 50 percent 
in the past month. Most alarmingly, there is evidence of abnormally high death 
rates in some parts of the country. 
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HUMANITARIAN RESPONSE STRATEGY 

President Bush’s strategy to deal with this vast and complicated humanitarian 
crisis is designed to accomplish five critical objectives: 

• reduce death rates; 

• minimize population movements; 

• lower and then stabilize food prices so that food in markets is more accessible; 

• ensure that aid reaches those it is intended for; and 

• begin developmental relief programs, in which we can move beyond emergency 
relief, where possible, to begin long-overdue reconstruction projects. 

REDUCE DEATH RATES 

Our primary goal, of course, is to prevent as many people from dying as possible. 
Winter is fast approaching, so time is clearly of the essence. We must get as much 
food as possible into the country as soon as possible, particularly to the mountain 
areas of the Hindu Kush. This means doubling the amount of tonnage going in, at 
the very least, from approximately 25,000 MT per month to 50,000 MT. We are 
opening all possible pipelines to move food, seed, and other emergency commodities 
such as blankets and health kits into the country to increase the volume of aid. 
Health care, nutritional surveillance, and water and sanitation programs are also 
vital to the success of the aid effort. 

MINIMIZE POPULATION MOVEMENTS 

When people have sold all their assets for food, and have run out of options, many 
leave their villages to find food or work. In other famines, we know that as many 
as 50 percent will die along the way or in famine-induced refugee or internally dis- 
placed persons (IDP) camps. So we must do everything we can to encourage people 
to stay in their villages by moving as much food as possible into the villages and 
rural areas. The million or more refugees that the UN High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees has predicted has not materialized thus far. One of our objectives is to see that 
it never does. 


LOWER AND STABILIZE FOOD PRICES 

We also need to do what we can to drive down the cost of food, so that ordinary 
Afghan citizens can buy what they and their families need. Many people die of hun- 
ger during famine not because of a shortage of food, but rather because of an inabil- 
ity to purchase food that is available due to skyrocketing prices. The best way to 
counter this is to sell significant amounts of food to local merchants in order to 
bring down prices and discourage hoarding. These merchants have their own means 
of protecting their goods even in the midst of general insecurity, and the incentive 
of profits to be made ensures that the food will reach the markets. Experience from 
other famine situations has shown this to be a particularly effective strategy, espe- 
cially in smaller markets where even limited amounts can have a significant effect 
on prices. 


ENSURE AID REACHES THE INTENDED BENEFICIARIES 

It will be necessary to do our utmost to keep U.S. Government humanitarian as- 
sistance out of the hands of the Taliban or other armed groups. Part of our strategy 
to do so is linked to our second goal, limiting population movements. By moving as 
much food as possible to remote villages and towns, we can help discourage people 
from concentrating in refugee and IDP camps, where the risk of manipulation by 
the Taliban and their supporters is comparatively high. 

All such camps should be managed, and all food distributed, by experienced expa- 
triates; to permit Afghan refugees or IDPs to distribute supplies or manage the 
camps, on the other hand, is to invite their manipulation by the Taliban or other 
extremist networks such as al-Qaeda. 

At the same time, we must be prepared to shut down any program if the Taliban 
begins to loot or manipulate the aid. Where the security of the food is an issue in 
refugee or IDP camps, we should avoid distributing dry rations. Wet feeding pro- 
grams in which prepared food is distributed directly to beneficiaries, rather than 
uncooked or dry rations, should be the norm wherever possible, even for adults, be- 
cause cooked food spoils quickly, is heavier to move and harder to store, making it 
more difficult to steal and more likely that the intended beneficiaries will receive 
their rations. 
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By opening as many food pipelines into the country as possible, not only will we 
be able to move more food quickly to where it is needed, we will also minimize the 
distance any given aid convoy must travel to reach its destination, thereby reducing 
the opportunity for diversion. We will also make it our policy that no more than 
two weeks’ worth of food is warehoused in areas the Taliban controls so as not to 
create attractive targets for looting. 

Finally, we will also implement a humanitarian public information campaign so 
the Afghan people know aid is on the way. This will have the dual effect of helping 
to discourage further population movements, and will provide a check against diver- 
sion or manipulation of aid since people will know what they are supposed to receive 
through this information effort. 

DEVELOPMENTAL RELIEF 

The constant conflict that has plagued Afghanistan has kept people from rebuild- 
ing their homes and villages, their farms, their markets and their businesses. We 
intend to structure our relief programs so that they can begin this long-overdue 
process of smallscale reconstruction at the community level where conditions will 
allow. Our food-for-work programs, for example, will focus on practical sectors, such 
as agriculture. Distribution of seed for the winter wheat crop or even small-scale 
repairs of irrigation systems and wells can make a profound difference in the coun- 
try’s recovery from this crisis. If enough crops can be planted and livestock rebuilt, 
next year will not have to resemble this one. 

COMMITMENT TO THE PEOPLE OF AFGHANISTAN 

The President and the Secretary have made very clear that the Afghan people are 
not our enemies. The President said on October 4 when he announced his new $320 
million initiative for the Afghan people: “We are a compassionate nation . . . We will 
work with the U.N. agencies, such as the World Food Program, and work with pri- 
vate volunteer organizations to make sure this assistance gets to the people. We will 
make sure that not only the folks in Afghanistan who need help get help, but we 
will help those who have fled to neighboring countries to get help as well.” 

With the new funds the President has added, we can redouble our efforts to get 
relief to those who need it most. Despite the events of September 11, and the fact 
that we have no diplomatic relations with the Taliban, and despite their refusal to 
hand over bin Laden and dismantle al-Qaeda, our humanitarian assistance policies 
will not change. Food aid distribution will be based on need. The President has 
made this very clear. 

Accomplishing our humanitarian objectives under the current circumstances is a 
huge task, but I am confident that, if we follow the President’s strategy, we can save 
many, many lives and help Afghanistan begin to rebuild itself. Let me assure you 
that we at the Agency for International Development are fully committed to doing 
everything we can to work with you in Congress, the other Executive Branch agen- 
cies, and the international community to accomplish these objectives. 


Responses to Additional Questions Submitted for the Record by Senator 
Biden to USAID Administrator Andrew Natsios 

Question. How exactly is the $320 million dollars President Bush pledged going 
to be spent? How much money is given to each agency, how is it spent and when 
does the pledge of money turn into the reality of assistance for people on the 
ground? 

Answer. The $320 million is allocated as follows: 

• $100 million in supplemental funding for Migration and Refugee Assistance 
(MRA), to be managed by the State Department’s Bureau for Population, Refu- 
gees and Migration (PPM). These funds will be used to provide support for refu- 
gees from Afghanistan resident in neighboring countries such as Pakistan and 
Iran, for their repatriation when the opportunity comes, and for support to the 
International Committee for the Red Cross. They may also be used to support 
coordination of United Nations operations through the UN’s Office of the Coor- 
dinator for Humanitarian Assistance. 

• $25 million in already appropriated funds from the Emergency Refugee and Mi- 
gration Assistance account for the same purposes as the MPA funding, to be 
managed by State PPM. 
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• $95 million of supplemental funding for P.L. 480 food aid to procure U.S. agri- 
cultural commodities such as wheat, vegetable oil, pulses and corn-soy blend 
and for transportation and distribution costs. These resources will be managed 
by USAID’s Office of Food for Peace, working through the World Food Program 
(WFP) and U.S. private voluntary organizations. 

• $96 million of supplemental funding for the International Disaster Assistance 
account. These funds will be managed by USAID’s Office of Foreign Disaster 
Assistance. They will be used to provide relief to the destitute victims of conflict 
and drought inside Afghanistan, including the internally displaced. They will be 
used to provide health, water and sanitation, blankets and children’s warm 
clothes for winter, and necessary local food procurement. They will also support 
the logistical capacity of organizations such as the World Food Program. Most 
of the funds will be implemented by private voluntary organizations and the 
United Nations. 

• $3 million of supplemental funding for humanitarian demining, to be managed 
by the State Department’s Bureau for Political and Military Affairs. 

• $1 million of supplemental funding for USAID’s Operating Expenses. 

Most of these funds will be managed through grants to implementing partners 
such as private voluntary organizations and the United Nations. The resources have 
been provided for humanitarian assistance through the winter. Much of it has al- 
ready been obligated and is in the process of being expended. 

Question. How much of our efforts should be aimed at increasing the supply of 
food for purchase as opposed to helping increase the amount of food aid? Should we 
task trucks and drivers with delivering food to markets for sale instead of chan- 
neling all available resources towards delivering the over 50,000 tons a month of 
relief commodities the World Food Program projects it needs to feed people in Af- 
ghanistan that can’t purchase food? 

Answer. According to the humanitarian community, food is available for purchase 
in most urban markets. Prices are back to pre-September 11 levels, except in areas 
of extreme insecurity where movement of market items has been disrupted (such 
as Kandahar) . However, a lack of purchasing power in many areas means that 
some segments of the population are unable to purchase the food on the markets, 
even at “reasonable” prices. USAID is evaluating methods to increase the pur- 
chasing power of the poorest through micro-credit mechanisms and cash for work 
activities. This will stimulate the demand for commercial market development. 

Question. You pointed out in your testimony that the tonnage of food going into 
Afghanistan should be doubled at the very least, and that all possible pipelines 
must be opened wide. How can we help the international aid agencies deliver double 
the amount of food that they are currently sending into Afghanistan? 

Answer. From October 14 to November 14, the World Food Program moved 52,075 
metric tons of food into Afghanistan, reaching the monthly goal of 52,000 MT. WFP 
is using all open corridors into Afghanistan. Therefore, the humanitarian commu- 
nity is now getting the monthly amount needed into the country. Due to insecurity, 
once the food is inside Afghanistan, it is not distributed to the beneficiaries as 
quickly as needed despite heroic efforts. Some areas are currently inaccessible. As 
the security situation stabilizes, we expect the internal distributions will meet the 
requirements. 

Question. What plans is the Agency for International Development making for 
longer-term relief and development in the region? 

Answer. USAID has developed an economic recovery plan in the context of a larg- 
er U.S. Government strategy for Afghanistan. The President has emphasized that 
U.S. involvement in longer-term development in Afghanistan must be part of a larg- 
er multilateral effort. 

The key elements focus on restoration of essential services at the community level 
and reintegration of refugees and internally displaced persons (IDPs) in the near 
term, and on longer-term economic recovery. There will be a primary focus on 
women. Other target groups will include returnees and demobilized combatants. The 
primary sectors are: 

• Livelihoods and Income Generation: community public works programs that 
generate labor as well as put in place critical community infrastructure (schools, 
potable water systems, health facilities, etc.); skills training; access to credit; 
and micro-enterprise development programs. 
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• Basic Education: support for community-based basic education programs, with 
specific attention to girls; and basic adult literacy programs. 

• Food Security and Agriculture: distribution of seeds and tools; rehabilitation of 
critical irrigation facilities and rural feeder roads; distribution of breeding 
stocks of livestock; and re-establishment of local markets. 

• Basic Health Needs: provision of immunizations and vitamin A; prevention and 
treatment of diarrheal disease and acute respiratory infection; infant and young 
child feeding; maternal health; and basic water and sanitation. 

• Rule of Law, Democracy and Governance: assistance to local authorities in re- 
sponding to the needs of citizens through service provision; encouraging the par- 
ticipation of women and minorities in government; training of female leaders in 
civil society development; supporting the establishment of select national and 
administrative procedures that promote accountability and participation; legal 
training and the effective administration of justice; and the re-establishment of 
Afghan-managed radio broadcasts and other means of information dissemina- 
tion. 

Question. Is there any effort underway to use Voice of America broadcasts to in- 
form people about our airdrops of humanitarian daily rations? 

Answer. USAID’s program through the Office of Transition Initiatives (OTI) sup- 
ports the development of relevant and timely information on humanitarian assist- 
ance for the Afghan population, particularly internally displaced persons (IDPs), 
other vulnerable groups, and refugees. OTI is working with international and local 
partners to produce and broadcast relevant information in local languages, dissemi- 
nate radios, and explore alternative media. The objectives of the program are to: 

• Create awareness of existing U.S. Government and international relief efforts 
inside Afghanistan, including availability, location and rules of entitlement for 
food aid, shelter and primary health care activities. 

• Prevent migration of large populations inside Afghanistan to neighboring coun- 
tries when humanitarian assistance programs are functioning within the coun- 
try. 

• Increase access by vulnerable Afghan populations to relevant information via 
radio and alternative media so that international relief efforts are transparent 
and those involved in diversions are exposed. 

OTI activities include: 

• Afghanistan Emergency Information Project: An agreement with the Inter- 
national Organization of Migration (TOM) to prepare a regular humanitarian 
information bulletin for radio dissemination, develop additional radio program- 
ming, and make small grants to local organizations to support information dis- 
semination. Also, TOM will procure and distribute up to 30,000 radios to vul- 
nerable Afghan populations, taking into account security considerations. 

• Voice of America Enhanced Programming: An agreement with Voice of America 
(VOA) to significantly increase its news and information-gathering capacity in 
the Central Asia region to provide information to Afghans affected by the crisis. 
VOA, which broadcasts in both Dan and Pashto, will increase the number of 
reporters from two to ten. Support began in early November and will run for 
ninety days, with the possibility of an extension as conditions permit. 

Senator Wellstone. Thank you for your testimony. I only do 
that, because we do want to have questions. We have a number of 
different perspectives, and I also worry about those later on, and 
so we want to make sure we keep the hearing going along. Thank 
you so much. 

Ms. Rocca. 

STATEMENT OF MS. CHRISTINA ROCCA, ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE FOR SOUTH ASIA, DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Ms. Rocca. Well, Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the 
subcommittee, I am honored to appear before you with Mr. Natsios 
and Mr. Kreczko to discuss the humanitarian crisis in Afghanistan. 
Andrew and Alan will speak to you on the details of the above cri- 
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sis. I will restrict my remarks to providing an overall political per- 
spective. I will describe for you the context in which this crisis has 
fomented and grown. 

It is important to bear in mind that the humanitarian crisis in 
the region did not begin on September 11. Its causes lie in the trag- 
ic history of Afghanistan over the last two decades. Twenty-two 
years of conflict have steadily devastated the country, destroyed its 
physical and political infrastructure, shattered its institutions, and 
wrecked its socio-economic fabric. 

The crisis has been exacerbated by severe and prolonged 
drought, now in its fourth year. Average life expectancy in Afghani- 
stan has been reduced to 46 years. According to the World Health 
Organization, the infant mortality rate at birth is 152 per 1,000 
births. The mortality rate for children under five is 257 out of 
1 , 000 . 

The Taliban have done nothing to alleviate the suffering of the 
Afghan people. Rather, they have done much to intensify the an- 
guish of Afghans by pursuing policies that victimize their own peo- 
ple and that target women and girls and ethic minorities, as Sen- 
ator Boxer pointed out. They have shown no desire to provide even 
the most rudimentary health, education, or other social services ex- 
pected of any government. 

Instead, they have chosen to devote their resources to waging 
war on the Afghan people and exporting instability to their neigh- 
bors. Instead, they have welcomed terrorists to provide them a safe 
haven and allowed Afghanistan to become the hub of international 
terrorism. 

In contrast, the United States has been the largest provider of 
humanitarian assistance to the Afghans. As the President has said, 
our quarrel is not with the Afghan people; quite the opposite. Presi- 
dent Bush announced last week a package of $320 million in hu- 
manitarian assistance for Afghanistan. This brings our food and 
non-food assistance to about $680 million since 1999. 

As the United States began military action this weekend against 
terrorists and Taliban defenses in Afghanistan, the military air- 
dropped tens of thousands of humanitarian assistance packages for 
the Afghan victims of this crisis. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States has played its role in helping 
to ease the suffering of the Afghan people. Following the Sep- 
tember 11 terrorist attacks, the U.N. predicted that the situation 
would deteriorate even further. 

We anticipate 5 to 7 million people will be at risk of famine, as 
Mr. Natsios pointed out, and that there will be a large scale of dis- 
placement of Afghans. Once again, we need to be clear. The blame 
for this lies squarely on the Taliban. 

Their failure to comply with the international community’s de- 
mands to hand over Osama bin Laden and his lieutenants, to close 
down the terrorist training camps, and to release the foreign aid 
workers has resulted in further suffering for the Afghan people. 
They have continually obstructed the delivery of humanitarian as- 
sistance by the U.N. and other international agencies. 

The Taliban and foreign terrorists they harbor bear responsi- 
bility for the political decay, economic devastation, and inter- 
national isolation of what was once a proud, tolerant, and fiercely 
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independent land. Immediate humanitarian efforts have been di- 
rected at getting as much humanitarian assistance as possible into 
Afghanistan before the onset of winter, as Andrew was just talking 
about. 

We are also preparing for the possible flow of refugees into 
neighboring countries. Alan Kreczko will elaborate on the refugee 
situation, but there are already 3 million Afghan refugees in Paki- 
stan and Iran. The U.N. estimates there will be hundreds of thou- 
sands more as the result of the current tensions. Most of these ref- 
ugees are expected to come to Pakistan. We also expect smaller 
movements to Iran and other Central Asian countries bordering Af- 
ghanistan. 

To minimize displacement of people, we will provide assistance 
inside to the extent possible and for as long as possible. However, 
we are also urging all neighboring countries to allow entry of flee- 
ing refugees. 

Let me note that Pakistan has been a generous country of first 
asylum for millions of Afghans since 1979. we acknowledge that 
they have borne a heavy social and economic cost for this gen- 
erosity. It has legitimate political and security concerns as a result 
of the large-scale refugee inflow. Yet Pakistan has given its uncon- 
ditional cooperation to the international community in combating 
terrorism, we will work with Pakistan and the U.N. agencies to 
help them shoulder the economic and social costs of the current cri- 
sis. 

We have already lifted many of the sanctions and are now as- 
sembling a package of economic assistance for Pakistan. 

Iran, too, also has been a traditional host of Afghan refugees. We 
will work through U.N. agencies and others to make sure that re- 
sources are available for Afghans in Iran as well. 

President Bush has taken the lead in responding to the Afghan 
humanitarian crisis, but other countries are also pledging to do 
their share, and Alan will be able to provide more details on this. 

Finally, let me refer to President Bush’s radio address this week- 
end. He raised the prospects of a future reconstruction and devel- 
opment package for Afghanistan, we are beginning the discussions 
with other potential donors, international financial institutions, 
and the U.N. to examine what the reconstruction needs will be for 
a future Afghanistan. We hope the internal situation will stabilize 
so that we can move forward on such a program. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Christina Rocca follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Assistant Secretary Christina Rocca 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished Members of the Subcommittee, it is my privilege to 
appear before you with Mr. Natsios and Mr. Kreczko to discuss the humanitarian 
crisis in Afghanistan. Andrew and Alan will speak to you on the details of the evolv- 
ing crisis and the U.S. response. I will be brief, and restrict my remarks to pro- 
viding an overall political perspective. I will describe for you the context in which 
this crisis has fermented and grown. 

It is important to bear in mind that the humanitarian crisis in the region did not 
begin on September 11. Its causes lie in the tragic history of Afghanistan over the 
last two decades. Twenty-two years of conflict have steadily devastated the country, 
destroyed its physical and political infrastructure, shattered its institutions, and 
wrecked its socio-economic fabric. The crisis has been exacerbated by a severe and 
prolonged drought, now in its fourth year. Average life expectancy in Afghanistan 
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has been reduced to 46 years; according to the World Health Organization, the in- 
fant mortality rate at birth is 152 per 1,000 births; the mortality rate for children 
under 5 is 257 per 1,000. 

The Taliban have done nothing to alleviate the suffering of the Afghan people. 
Rather, they have done much to intensify the anguish, of Afghans by pursuing poli- 
cies that victimize their own people, and that target women and girls and ethnic 
minorities. The Taliban have shown no desire to provide even the most rudimentary 
health, education, and other social services expected of any government. Instead, 
they have chosen to devote their resources to waging war on the Afghan people, and 
exporting instability to their neighbors. Instead, they have welcomed terrorists, pro- 
vided them with safe haven and allowed Afghanistan to become the hub of inter- 
national terrorism. 

In contrast, the United States has been the largest provider of humanitarian as- 
sistance to Afghans. As the President has said, our quarrel is not with the Afghan 
people. Quite the opposite. President Bush announced last week a package of $320 
million in humanitarian assistance for Afghans. This brings our food and non-food 
assistance to about $680 million since 1999. As the United States began military 
action this weekend against terrorist and Taliban defense sites in Afghanistan, the 
military air dropped tens of thousand of humanitarian assistance packages for the 
Afghan victims of this humanitarian crisis. Mr. Chairman, the United States has 
played its role in helping ease the suffering of the Afghan people. 

Following the September 11 terrorist attacks, the U.N. predicted that the situa- 
tion will deteriorate even further. The U.N. anticipates 5-7 million people will be 
at risk of famine, and that there will be further large scale displacements of Af- 
ghans. Once again, we need to be clear. The blame for this lies squarely on the 
Taliban. Their failure to comply with the international community’s demands — to 
hand over Osama bin Laden and his lieutenants, to close down the terrorist training 
camps, and to release the foreign aid workers — has resulted in further suffering for 
the Afghan people. They have continually obstructed the delivery of humanitarian 
assistance by U.N. and other international agencies. The Taliban and the foreign 
terrorists they harbor bear responsibility for the political decay, economic devasta- 
tion, and international isolation of what was once a proud, tolerant, and fiercely 
independent land. 

Immediate U.S. humanitarian efforts have been directed at getting as much hu- 
manitarian assistance as possible into Afghanistan before the onset of winter. AID 
Director Natsios will elaborate on our efforts and those of the World Food Program 
to feed the Afghan people. We are also preparing for the possible flow of refugees 
into neighboring countries. Acting Assistant Secretary Kreczko will elaborate on the 
refugee situation. There are already over 3 million Afghan refugees in Pakistan and 
Iran. The U.N. estimates there will be hundreds of thousands more as a result of 
the current tensions. Most of these refugees are expected to come to Pakistan. We 
also expect smaller movement to Iran and other Central Asian countries bordering 
Afghanistan. To minimize displacement of people we will provide assistance inside 
Afghanistan to the extent possible. However, we are also urging all neighboring 
countries to allow entry to fleeing refugees. 

Let me note that Pakistan has been a generous country of first asylum for mil- 
lions of Afghans since 1979. We acknowledge that Pakistan has borne a heavy social 
and economic cost for its generosity. It has legitimate political and security concerns 
as a result of large scale refugee inflows. Yet, Pakistan has given its unconditional, 
cooperation to the international community in combating terrorism. We will work 
with Pakistan and U.N. agencies to help Pakistan shoulder the economic and social 
costs of the current crisis. We have already lifted many of the sanctions, and are 
now assembling a package of economic assistance for Pakistan. Iran, too, has also 
been traditional host to many Afghan refugees. We will work through UN agencies 
and others to make sure that resources are available for Afghans in Iran. 

President Bush has taken the lead in responding to the Afghan humanitarian cri- 
sis, but other countries are also pledging to do their share. The UN has estimated 
that $584 million will be required to meet humanitarian needs over the next six 
months. This past weekend in Geneva, the United States and major donor countries 
pledged more than $600 million in response to the humanitarian crises. 

Finally, let me refer to President Bush’s radio address this weekend. He raised 
the prospects of a future reconstruction and development package for Afghanistan. 
We are beginning discussions with other potential donors, international financial in- 
stitutions, and the U.N. to examine what the reconstruction needs will be for a fu- 
ture Afghanistan. We hope the internal situation in Afghanistan will stabilize so we 
can move forward on such a program. 

Thank you. 
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Senator Wellstone. Thank you very much, Ms. Rocca, and also 
Chairman Biden mentioned our appreciation for the ways in which 
Secretary of State Powell has focused on this question, including 
the whole issue of food relief for people and the humanitarian cri- 
sis. Please do convey our thanks to the Secretary for his fine lead- 
ership. 

Mr. Kreczko. 

STATEMENT OF MR. ALAN KRECZKO, ACTING ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY, BUREAU OF POPULATION, REFUGEES AND MIGRA- 
TION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Kreczko. Thank you, Senator. I will just say a few words 
on the refugee front. 

When the President announced his $320 million humanitarian 
initiative, he stressed that it would be available to meet the needs 
of Afghans inside Afghanistan and also for those who have to flee 
to neighboring countries. As Mr. Natsios explained, our most imme- 
diate current humanitarian priority is trying to provide assistance 
inside Afghanistan, but we are also, as a second priority, trying to 
prepare for potential refugee flows to neighboring countries, and in 
doing that, we have to take into account the context and acknowl- 
edge that Pakistan and Iran have been very generous hosts to mil- 
lions of Afghan refugees for years. 

There are some 3 million Afghan refugees in neighboring coun- 
tries with Pakistan hosting 2 million and Iran a million and a half. 
As Christina noted, the U.N. high commissioner for refugees has 
estimated that there could be an additional 1.5 million Afghans 
seeking to enter neighboring countries in the current crisis. Their 
estimate is that roughly 1 million of those could seek to go to Paki- 
stan, 400,000 to Iran, and 50,000 each to Tajikistan and 
Turkmenistan. 

I need to stress that these are planning figures. At this time, the 
actual flow of refugees is quite small. UNHCR estimates that be- 
tween 20,000 and 30,000 refugees have entered Pakistan in the 
past several weeks, and there have not been any significant new 
movements to Iran or the other bordering countries. Future flows 
will be affected by a number of factors, including whether the 
Taliban continues to limit the ability of people to leave Afghani- 
stan, how bordering states view arriving refugees, how much relief 
we can get in to Afghanistan, and the course of how the military 
activity unfolds. 

As an official matter, all of Afghanistan’s neighbors have closed 
their borders to refugee flows. However, as a practical matter, both 
Iran and Pakistan are working with UNHCR to plan for refugee 
flows, including through the prepositioning of supplies and the 
identification and preparation of camp sites. Particularly given the 
large number of refugees that these countries already host, the 
international community needs to be in a position to assure Iran 
and Pakistan that it will absorb the economic costs if there are ad- 
ditional refugee flows. President Bush’s $320 million initiative puts 
us in a strong position to do so. 

And I want to just say a word with respect to Senator Biden’s 
stressing the fact that we need an international humanitarian re- 
sponse that mirrors the military response. 
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This past weekend, the U.N. convened in Geneva a meeting of 
donors, as well as Iran and Pakistan, to discuss the Afghan hu- 
manitarian situation. The meeting strongly endorsed the view that 
we should do everything possible to get assistance into Afghanistan 
and also endorsed contingency planning for refugee flows. 

Senator Biden noted that the U.N. has commented that $580 
million will be needed to address refugee and humanitarian needs 
over the winter. Overall, the U.N. announced today that they have 
pledges of $730 million of humanitarian assistance with over 25 
countries responding, so I think the international humanitarian re- 
sponse has been strong, and hopefully we will have the resources 
needed to address the humanitarian situation. 

Thank you, Senator. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Alan Kreczko follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Acting Assistant Secretary Alan Kreczko 

President Bush has provided firm leadership in the international campaign to 
eradicate terrorism worldwide. A key part of his efforts is directed at both the im- 
mediate and the longer-term problems plaguing the people of Afghanistan, and on 
this front, too, the United States is providing leadership. 

Compassion is an integral component of the President’s foreign policy, and it moti- 
vates America, even in these trying times, to lead the international humanitarian 
relief effort for those most vulnerable. As the President has asserted, “We have no 
compassion for terrorists, or for any state that sponsors them. But we do have great 
compassion for the millions around the world who are victims of hate and oppres- 
sion including those in Afghanistan. We are friends of the Afghan people. We have 
an opportunity to make sure the world is a better place for generations to come.” 

The President announced last week a $320 million initiative to provide additional 
humanitarian assistance for Afghans — for both those inside Afghanistan and for 
those who flee to neighboring countries. The United States has consistently been the 
largest donor to international humanitarian efforts. With vital help from a number 
of countries around the world, our goal is to alleviate the suffering that Afghans 
have endured for more than two decades, as a result of war, severe drought, and 
the brutal, repressive rule of the Taliban regime. 

The United States believes that all of Afghanistan’s neighbors should be prepared 
to accept new Afghan refugees as needed, and that the international community 
must be prepared to shoulder the economic costs incurred by the flight of desperate 
Afghan people. 

Some 3 million Afghan refugees already reside in neighboring countries. The bulk 
of those are in Pakistan and Iran; about 2 million in Pakistan and some 1.5 million 
in Iran. As with its contributions to relief efforts overall, the United States has con- 
sistently been the largest donor to support those refugees. At the same time, it is 
important to acknowledge the remarkable generosity of the neighboring countries in 
providing relief and refuge to so many Afghans for nearly two decades. 

The UN High Commissioner for Refugees has estimated that as many as 1.5 mil- 
lion additional Afghans could seek to enter neighboring countries as a result of the 
current situation. It estimates that, of these, roughly 1 million Afghans could seek 
to enter Pakistan; 400,000, Iran; 50,000, Tajikistan, and 50,000, Turkmenistan. I 
need to stress that these are planning figures. At this time, the actual flow of new 
refugees is relatively small. UNHCR estimates that 20-30,000 refugees have en- 
tered Pakistan in the past two weeks, and has not reported any new refugee move- 
ments into Iran. Future flows will be affected by a number of factors, including 
whether the Taliban continues to limit the ability of people to leave Afghanistan, 
how bordering states view arriving refugees, how much relief can be delivered into 
and distributed within Afghanistan, and, of course, how the military activity 
unfolds — not just against the terrorist networks but between the Northern Alliance 
forces and the Taliban. 

As an official matter, all of Afghanistan’s neighbors have closed their borders to 
refugee flows. However, both Pakistan and Iran are working with UNHCR to plan 
for refugee flows, including through the prepositioning of supplies, and campsite 
identification and preparation. Particularly given the large numbers of refugees they 
already host, the international community needs to assure Pakistan and Iran, and 
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other neighboring countries, that the international community will help shoulder 
the economic costs incurred in providing assistance and protection. 

This past weekend, the UN convened in Geneva a meeting of major donors, as 
well as Iran and Pakistan, to discuss the Afghan humanitarian situation. Attendees 
of this meeting expressed high praise to President Bush for his humanitarian initia- 
tive. The meeting strongly endorsed the view that we should make maximum efforts 
to provide assistance inside Afghanistan, so that people are not forced to leave in 
search of assistance. The meeting also endorsed contingency planning for refugee 
flows, and provided assurances to Pakistan and Iran of burden sharing to care for 
all new arrivals from Afghanistan. Overall, the donors pledged $608 million of hu- 
manitarian response, of which President Bush’s announcement of $320 million rep- 
resents over half. 

The unambiguous message of the meeting was support for the Afghan people. 
That certainly represents the attitude and endeavors of the United States as well. 
We are not at war with the innocent people of Afghanistan, and we are doing all 
we can to ameliorate the conditions under which they have long been suffering. Our 
campaign against international terrorism is multi-faceted, comprising political, mili- 
tary, economic, and humanitarian aspects. The President’s announcement last 
Thursday and our continuing efforts to assist the Afghan people demonstrate that 
our words are true harbingers of our actions. 

Senator Wellstone. Thank you so much. I think if it is okay 
with my colleagues, we will each go five, and then we will do fol- 
low-up questions if we need to. 

Let me ask you, first of all, Mr. Natsios, to go to Senator 
Biden’s — he wanted to correct himself. He had initially talked 
about 350,000 daily drops, and then he said actually that it would 
be 37,000 to 39,000 now. With these figures, each HDR could be 
two meals if the people want to divide it up, but even — but there 
are two questions I want to ask you. 

There are many who are saying that few of the HDRs actually 
reach their targets, number one, and even if every packet reached 
its target, this would serve less than 1 percent of the Afghans who 
are now at risk of starvation. And I wonder — I suppose what we 
would say is, this is just but a start. And I wonder if you could re- 
spond to this. 

Mr. Natsios. Sure. This, by the way — I brought it with me, just 
because people are wondering what it looks like. 

This is a humanitarian ration. There have been some media re- 
ports that the U.S. military is dropping soldiers’ rations, military. 
We are not doing that. This was designed in mid-1990s, specifically 
for internally displaced people, refugees and people who are hun- 
gry, for diets that are appropriate for people in the developing 
world. 

It does not have the level of fat content we have in a military 
ration. I used to have to eat them as a soldier. I can tell you, these 
are actually better than the military rations, but that is a matter 
of opinion. I had to taste these in the mid-’90s when they were de- 
veloping them. 

These are dropped in large packages. The packages break apart, 
and then these sort of — they are called flutters, because they flut- 
ter to the ground, and they say on them that they are a gift of the 
American people. There is also a picture on them, because a lot of 
people don’t read any language, let alone their own. It has a pic- 
ture of a person eating, so they can see that this is something to 
eat. 

In terms of the actual drops, it is about 35,000 to 36,000 of these 
are dropped a day, and we are up to about 111,000 as of today, as 
of a couple of hours ago. I checked what the number was this after- 
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noon, and that will increase as the days move on. We use two 
standards in helping the military target where they would be 
dropped, and AID helped them do that, based on our data from the 
ground. 

One is since in a month the snows will begin in the Hindu Kush, 
that we wanted to send these packages to areas that were inacces- 
sible by ground, either in remote areas or in the Hindu Kush, so 
inaccessibility by ground transport is the first condition, and the 
second condition is extreme nutritional distress. 

You noticed this map. By the way, you may note that you have 
this chart and that chart, and they are different. That is from May; 
that is the drought in May. This is the drought as of today. You 
can see things have deteriorated substantially since May of this 
year, but you can tell from this map, in the dark green areas, 
where the areas of the most severe nutritional distress, because the 
drought was most severe. Most Afghans are, in fact, farmers or 
herders, and so that is how we target this. 

This is a very small portion. It is one — when it is finished — and 
I am not going to tell you when it is going to finish, because that 
compromises what we are doing or specifically where it is hap- 
pening. The air drops are one-half percent to a percent of what we 
require totally for the whole country. The great bulk of food in any 
famine is always delivered on the ground, in this case by trucks 
mostly. In some areas of the mountains, we will deliver it by don- 
key. 

Senator Wellstone. Sir, your point is that this is just but a 
small part. 

Mr. Natsios. It is a small point. 

Senator Wellstone. Let me ask you one other quick thing about 
the air drop. There has been — I want this to be kind of a rigorous 
hearing, so I put questions to you that are from a critical perspec- 
tive. There has been, as you know, some criticism that actually the 
air drop, the military’s air drops, are potentially harmful. There 
are NGOs — the NGOs that have been working on the ground in Af- 
ghanistan for decades have argued, some have, that combining the 
military and the humanitarian agendas basically endanger their 
independent and impartial work on the ground. And I wonder how 
you respond to this criticism. I have heard this; I have seen some 
of it expressed. I wanted to get your reaction. 

Mr. Natsios. Well, the first thing I would say is that while our 
main purpose in any humanitarian relief operation under any cir- 
cumstances is to save people’s lives, the fact of the matter is all 
food that we distribute in a famine in a highly complex political 
and military situation has political statements that are made by it. 
When you feed people in a conflict like this, you are making a 
statement that the Afghan people are not our enemies. 

Now, that is not the primary purpose of it, but it is the reason — 
you know, it is the secondary message that is being sent. I don’t 
think that is bad. I think it is good, we don’t want the great bulk 
of Afghans to be involved in this conflict. We want it to be directed 
to the people who are responsible. The Afghan people never elected 
the Taliban. 
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Sixty percent of the Afghan people belong to tribes that regard 
the Taliban as an occupation force, 60 percent of the population of 
the country. 

The State Department did a poll this summer among the Pushtu 
population, which is the ethnic base of the Taliban. 

Seventy-five percent of the Pushtu people do not want Taliban 
running even any of the country, so they have a very small base 
of support in the country, and we want to send a message that that 
is fine. 

Senator Wellstone. You don’t think — I will come back to the 
food later, but you don’t — I mean, I always put a lot of emphasis 
on what NGOs tell me. I have always had such admiration for their 
work. You don’t think this is endangering their own independence? 

Mr. Natsios. No. Number one, we are not distributing these 
through NGOs. They are through military air drops. It is not a nor- 
mal ration that is distributed, so it is a very different kind of ration 
that is being distributed. I have to say I don’t see any downside in 
any way to — we are not asking the NGOs to compromise their neu- 
trality at all. 

Senator Wellstone. Thank you. 

Senator Boxer. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you. I just want you to know that I be- 
lieve it is very important that the people know that food is coming 
from us and from our allies in this fight against terrorism, because 
I think that is essential. And as my friend Elbe Smeal taught me 
and will teach us all later, the life of a lot of the Afghan people 
is that they bury their radios and televisions, because they are 
really not allowed to pick up anything, and a lot of them may not 
know anything except what the Taliban are telling them, so the 
fact that they can see this is from us, I think, is important. 

But Senator Wellstone certainly has pointed something out. This 
is a very complicated situation here, and what I want to ask any- 
one who is competent to answer it: From what I know about the 
area, how do you make sure that this food, whether it is on the 
ground or coming from the air, is going to the right people? Are the 
Taliban in the refugee camps? 

Is there any control over that, or are they getting the food drops? 
And I read somewhere they were, and they were burning it. I don’t 
know if that is accurate or inaccurate. 

What is it like for a family here? You say you don’t want them 
to move, but if I was a mom over there and I knew that winter was 
coming and there was just a day’s food dropping and maybe I could 
get it and maybe the Taliban would beat me to it, I think I would 
get out of the freezing places, and then go to the border. And then 
how do you deal with the fact that there are some skirmishes going 
on on the Pakistani border, either with the Taliban themselves, or 
with Taliban sympathizers? 

I am just trying to picture in my mind: Where do these people 
go? Where do they go to get this food for their family, to be left 
in peace? If you had the chance to answer that question for some- 
one who is looking for an answer, what would it be? 

Mr. Natsios. The first is that people leave for a complex set of 
reasons, and when you have a civil war and a famine at the same 
time, it is difficult. Some people leave for both security reasons and 
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for nutritional reasons, because they leave out of coping mecha- 
nisms. The reason people die in famines is that food prices go up 
dramatically, and their coping capacities collapse. They have no as- 
sets left to sell; they have no animals left to sell or to eat. They 
don’t have remittances for whatever reason. They are in a remote 
area; their crops have failed. 

Senator Boxer. Okay. So let’s say that all happens. 

Mr. Natsios. Right. 

Senator Boxer. Where would you advise them to go? 

Mr. Natsios. Well, we are trying to get people to stay, because 
the options are not very good if they move. The reality is that the 
neighboring — 

Senator Boxer. That is an interesting thing that you just said, 
but it is, I think, an honest answer. 

Mr. Natsios [continuing]. Yes. The reality is that we have had 
experience for two decades in famines. If people move, their inci- 
dence, their risk of dying dramatically increases. Alex de Walt 
wrote a book called, Famines that Kill. It is about the Sudanese 
famine in 1985. And what he found is that one of the major reasons 
people were dying was not because of hunger, but because they 
were severely malnourished, and when they got to the camps, they 
are displaced. And they are so close together, the sanitary condi- 
tions are so bad, they were dying from disease. 

In fact, most people actually never starve to death. They die of 
communicable disease before they actually starve to death, because 
their bodies, their immune systems have been weakened from the 
hunger. So we don’t want them to leave for health reasons, nutri- 
tional reasons, and survival reasons. 

Senator Boxer. That is really an important point. Is there truth 
to what Senator Dodd said? I had read it also, about ebola. 

Mr. Natsios. It is not called ebola, but it is similar. 

It causes severe internal bleeding, and there appears to be an 
outbreak in one of the areas. Although we are investigating that 
now, it is not on a massive scale, but there are some right along 
the Pakistani border, I think, in the northern area. 

Senator Boxer. Would you keep our subcommittees informed on 
that front? 

Mr. Natsios. We certainly will. Let me answer the question, 
Senator, that you asked, though, about targeting. 

How do we know where the food goes? It is not just that the 
World Food Program does a large-scale logistics. They move the 
food in large tonnages inside the country. There is now 50,000 tons 
of food inside Pakistan destined for Afghanistan. 65,000 tons were 
in high seas from the United States, and we just ordered two 
weeks ago another 100,000 tons. 

That was actually — the decision was made in June, long before 
September 11, so over 200,000 tons is either in country or on the 
way. I might add 85 percent of the food distributed in Afghanistan 
last year was from the United States, 85 percent, and it will be 
that high this year as well, and that is fine. 

How do we distribute it once it gets inside the country? 

WFP then gives it to the private voluntary organizations, and 
they have networks. Some of them have been around 20 or 30 
years. They know who is in all the communities. They have lists 
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of people. Some of them have Afghan staffs of 1,000 to 2,000 people 
on their staffs for one NGO that distributes the food from lists 
based on targeting, based on their income levels and the resources 
and hunger levels. 

If they are malnourished, if they are in displaced camps or ref- 
ugee camps, and they don’t have any alternative way of feeding 
themselves, then UNHCR would — I will let Alan talk about that, 
but there is a way of targeting that the NGOs and U.N. agencies 
use that ensures that the food goes to the right people. And by the 
way, that has continued even now, with all of what is going on, be- 
cause that is still in place within Afghanistan. 

Senator Boxer. I was just going to say — and I don’t need another 
round, but other challenges, to make sure those good people don’t 
get hurt. We lost some U.N. volunteers, so this is another horrific 
challenge for us against this tough situation, this dual-track situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Natsios. What we did the week after the catastrophe in the 
United States is we knew privately there was going to be a prob- 
lem in Afghanistan, because the reports were that bin Laden and 
al-Qaida was involved in this. We told — and there was — there actu- 
ally had been a withdrawal of humanitarian troops, NGO workers, 
prior to this, because of the arrest of those eight workers. This de- 
parture of expatriates took place before September 11, I might add. 

It accelerated after September 11, and the instruction we sent 
downstairs to OFDA and Food for Peace and the AID network 
within the U.S. Government is, Continue to pay the Afghan staff, 
because we do not want them leaving their post, we want them to 
stay, to the extent they are physically staff, but we don’t want 
them to stop the salaries. So we told the NGOs, Please, even 
though you can’t do your program immediately in some areas, con- 
tinue to pay the staff, so these very talented, very dedicated Af- 
ghans stay in place, because we are going to rely on them to help 
reconstruct the country at some point. 

Senator Wellstone. Senator Dodd. 

Senator Dodd. Thanks. Let me ask two or three quick questions, 
because the time frame is small. One, I noticed major riots at least 
recently in Quetta, if that is the correct pronunciation, the Paki- 
stan community in the southwest. That shows a tremendous in- 
crease in the number of refugees in the last 25 days, and 20,000 
people have come in to that one area, and I am curious as to 
whether or not you have any information that a lot of the anti-U.S. 
rallies may be by Taliban supporters who have come in to desta- 
bilize in Pakistan, number one. 

And, number two, where is the source of heat or fuel that the Af- 
ghan population will get in the winter months? What is that situa- 
tion? 

Whether or not you have any information as to whether or not 
the Taliban themselves are interfering with any of the efforts of 
people to get these food supplies, and I guess it is early. 

But last I am just curious. I said almost facetiously this com- 
mittee should have been conducted by the Western Hemisphere 
subcommittee. This food package is in Spanish and in English, and 
I presume we have it — it is being dropped in the Afghan tongue. 
Is this the language on the package? 
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Mr. Natsios. No. They didn’t have time to print those, Senator, 
so that is what was dropped. 

Senator Dodd. That is hard for — you know, English and 
Spanish 

Mr. Natsios. Most of the people who receive this cannot read, 
Senator. About two-thirds of the population does not read, and the 
poorest people are the ones who are most likely to die, and they 
are the least educated. 

Senator Dodd. I would rather have you drop it. I don’t care, but 
I hope at some point we get creative on how we communicate. 

Mr. Natsios. On the bags of wheat we are sending in, of which 
there will be hundreds of thousands, we had it printed in Hazarah 
and Kushnu, the two — Pushtu and Dari, the two principal lan- 
guages, on the bags with a giant American flag. 

And what it says is, Gift of the American people. And so that is 
being printed by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
which does all the shipping of this food, in the big wheat bags, 
which will get to a huge number of people, so 

Senator Dodd. There is no way you can put anything on this, a 
quick stamp, to say it is safe? 

Mr. Natsios. It takes a while to produce that, and September 11 
is just a few weeks ago. 

Senator Dodd. I understand, but you understand the point. How 
could we have this stuff out — and I realize only 30 percent of the 
population is literate, but presumably there would be people 
around who could help people read something. 

Mr. Natsios. The big thing that makes people know it is the 
American flag on it, where it came from, and the picture. 

But in the bags, they will be in the local languages. Those are 
being printed right now as we speak. 

Senator Dodd. And the food supplies that are coming from the 
international community, I would like to see obviously that we get 
some credit here. It might also be important to know that food sup- 
plies are coming from other nations, including other Arabic coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Natsios. Every country that is sending food puts their flag 
and their bona fides on the bag. 

Senator Dodd. An important message is that our efforts are 
being joined by the responsible moderate Arab world, and that is — 
the U.S. flag, it seems to me, is critically important. 

Anyway, if you could respond to the other two or three questions. 

Mr. Natsios. You asked the question on fuel. There are three 
ways. 

Senator Dodd. And the mining, too, whether we have had any 
cooperation on the demining efforts, whether we are dropping these 
food supplies in areas where we know there is a proliferation of 
mines that we helped plant. 

Mr. Natsios. In terms of the fuel, there are three ways in which 
Afghans heat their homes. One is through wood, the second is char- 
coal, and third, if the cattle herds were still in good shape, the ma- 
nure is dried, and they use that principally in the highlands and 
in the cattle-growing areas. 

However, a lot of the cattle have died, and so they are relying 
more and more on wood unfortunately. The manure is much more 
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sustainable obviously, but in this case, we can’t use that, because 
many of the animals have died. So that is the way they cook their 
food and that is the way they heat their homes in the wintertime. 

In terms of demining, we are very much aware of this, and that 
was taken into account during the plotting of where these drops 
are made. The Taliban may well have gotten one or two of these 
things, but I have got to tell you, they were not dropped in areas 
that have much Taliban presence, and that was just a coincidence. 
The areas that we dropped them in were, in fact, based on the two 
standards I mentioned earlier, so I don’t think they are getting 
them. 

Senator Dodd. How much specific information do we have about 
where the mines are? 

Mr. Natsios. There was a large-scale NGO/U.N. demining effort 
that has been going on since the end of the Soviet period, and they 
have maps of the areas. There are, I think, two or three big NGOs 
that do nothing but demining and contract firms, and so there is 
a lot of data. I have not personally seen it all, but the staffs have, 
and there are discussions within DOD with these people on this 
issue, because it has been a concern and we don’t want to drop 
these in mined areas. Obviously that would be terrible if we did 
that. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Wellstone. Thank you. 

Senator Nelson. 

Senator Nelson. Did the Senator from Connecticut need to have 
more time? I would certainly yield to him. 

Senator Dodd. No. 

Senator Wellstone. He is being very good. He knows we have 
another panel. 

Senator Nelson. 

Senator Nelson. Thank you as well. Thank you. 

Last week, our committee went and had a wonderful exchange 
of ideas with the Secretary of State. Secretary Rocca was there, 
and one of the things that I shared was that I am given to believe 
that we have had a tremendous success with our food distribution 
in North Korea, that the fact that the food is distributed in sacks 
that the people know that it came from the United States, that 
they use the sacks for other things, and if we are about trying to 
win friends and the hearts and minds of the people, that that is 
an important lesson for us to learn. So in addition to dropping the 
little packets like this, you mentioned sacks of food. Tell us about 
that, and what will the sacks say on them. 

Mr. Natsios. I have to tell you, I was involved with an NGO 
when we did that in North — when I say, we, when the United 
States did it, and I have done some writing on the North Korean 
famine, and I interviewed refugees up on the Chinese border with 
North Korea, and I interviewed one who said he saw the sacks, and 
he said, Our Government didn’t tell us, but it said — for the first 
time — we had never put in local language until the North Korean 
time. We put it in Korean, Gift of the people of the United States, 
with a flag. 

We have always done it previously in English. This is the first 
time we did it. And the reason we did it in Afghanistan is because 
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it was so divisive in North Korea and so successful. I will tell you 
a story. The first food shipment that went out to Chongjin, which 
is up in the northeast region in North Korea, in the famine — no 
food had been delivered for two-and-a-half years by the central gov- 
ernment. There was mass starvation. 

The first ship that came into the harbor was an American ship. 
The North Korean military required the U.S. Government to take 
the flag down, because they didn’t want riots in the streets. They 
took the flag down, because they couldn’t deliver the food other- 
wise, but I talked to several WFP logisticians. They said everybody 
in the city knew where it came from, because it said it on the bag, 
and they said one of the refugees said to me, We now know who 
our real enemies are. 

We were taught all along it was the United States; it is not the 
United States; it is our own government. That is what the refugee 
told me. 

That one bag he saw said a lot of things to him. the only food 
that got in there in two-and-a-half years was from the United 
States. It is a very powerful message. 

Senator Nelson. And so from that success — and it is my under- 
standing that they not only get the value of the food, but they use 
the sacks for things. 

Mr. Natsios. Absolutely, they do. 

Senator Nelson. So what are we going to do in addition to those 
little packages? 

Mr. Natsios. All of the sacks that go in — and we expect between 
300,000 and 400,000 tons of food to be delivered from the United 
States to Afghanistan in this current fiscal year, this period. The 
bags will say on it in the two principal languages, Pushtu and 
Dari, Gift of the American people, and there will be a flag, an 
American flag, on the bags, and that is how the food will be distrib- 
uted. They are bags about this big. (Indicating.) 

Senator Nelson. It is 110-pound sack generally. 

Mr. Natsios. Fifty kilos, 110. You are right. 

Senator Nelson. All right. Now, you need to know what I just 
saw last Friday in the Port of Pensacola. I went there for a dif- 
ferent reason. I went there on port security. I was gratified when 
I saw a whole warehouse of 110-pound sacks of flour going to 
Tajikistan, but the sacks just had USA in red, white and blue. 
They don’t read, USA, so they need to say in the native language 
so we are getting the credit for it. 

Mr. Natsios. Senator, I learned some lessons from the North Ko- 
rean famine. We are beginning to enforce that, and we are going 
to continue to do that. 

Senator Dodd. Soon. You have got to do this quickly. That is im- 
portant. 

Mr. Natsios. We gave this order three weeks ago, Senator, in 
terms of the printing of the bags. 

Senator Dodd. This doesn’t take much. 

Mr. Natsios. We would have brought a copy of the North Korean 
bag so you could see it. 

Senator Nelson. Other than red, white, and blue, there was no 
flag; there was nothing except, USA. And for somebody who doesn’t 
read English, they wouldn’t have any idea where it came from. 
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Mr. Natsios. There are other means by which we will be making 
known how large the aid program is, who is distributing the aid, 
what countries are involved, where the food is moving to, because 
we believe for humanitarian purposes, it is important that the Af- 
ghan people know when shipments are coming in, what their ration 
is they are going to get, and it will become clear that is not the 
Taliban that is feeding them. The Afghan people already know 
that. The Afghan — it is not even a government; it is a movement. 
We shouldn’t even call it a regime; it is just a movement. 

They have not been feeding the people. Last summer, I said — be- 
fore September, What is bin Laden doing. He is supposed to love 
the Afghan people so much. You know what the NGOs told me? Ab- 
solutely nothing. The Taliban is doing nothing. 

Senator Wellstone. I am going to be abrupt and try to finish 
this up, because I am worried about that we won’t give the other 
panelists a chance. 

Mr. Natsios. I apologize. 

Senator Wellstone. No, no. You have done fine work. 

Senator Nelson. Mr. Chairman, I just want to make sure that 
somebody is going to check this out. Why was a whole warehouse, 
of which I am just so grateful that it is going to Tajikistan, but 
with this phenomenal success that we have had in North Korea, 
you would think that that would be one of the first things that we 
would think of when we are sending sacks of flour to Tajikistan. 

Mr. Natsios. Those particular sacks are for — there is a drought 
and a famine — not a famine but a severe food emergency in 
Tajikistan now. Those actually weren’t for Afghanistan. They were 
for another problem, but you are right on your point. I take it well. 

Senator Dodd. Korea was the first country? 

Mr. Natsios. That I am aware of. 

Senator Dodd. What genius has thought about this? I am 
stunned to hear that. This is not terribly difficult, and it is 

Senator Nelson. And it is just so incredibly great for our country 
that here we have got a Communist dictator that is constantly try- 
ing to tell the people of North Korea how bad we are, and here the 
people are just so grateful to America as a result of what they are 
getting. 

Senator Wellstone. The Senator from the Florida and the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut have been heard. 

[General laughter.] 

Senator Nelson. I want to know, who are we going to hear from 
and when are we going to hear. 

Senator Dodd. You ought to drop some of those in Cuba. 

[General laughter.] 

Senator Wellstone. Believe me, there will be follow-up from the 
Senator from Florida. We thank all three of you. 

Let me call the next panel up. Mr. Nicolas de Torrente, executive 
director of Doctors Without Borders; Mr. Ken Bacon, president of 
Refugees International; and Eleanor Smeal, president, Feminist 
Majority. And I would ask unanimous consent that Senator Enzi’s 
statement go in the record, and a statement from Human Rights 
Watch be included in the record as well. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Michael B. Enzi follows:] 
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Prepared Statement Submitted by Senator Michael B. Enzi 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to have this opportunity to express my support for 
President Bush and the actions he has taken in Afghanistan, especially in the area 
of humanitarian aid. As we are all too aware, the people of Afghanistan have suf- 
fered over two decades of turmoil, nearly four years of drought, and the oppressive 
and illegitimate rule of the Taliban regime. I am pleased that the United States has 
been a staunch supporter of the Afghan people and the largest contributor of hu- 
manitarian aid. In fact, since 1979 the United States has contributed more than $1 
billion in humanitarian assistance to the Afghan people. 

I believe President Bush is continuing our strong support with his proposal to con- 
tribute an additional $320 million in humanitarian assistance. The aid is on its way 
and the United States has already begun to airlift food. In just two airdrops, nearly 

75.000 daily rations were distributed to various locations in Afghanistan. Two days 
ago World Food Program convoys carrying 1,000 tons of wheat left Pakistan and a 
convoy carrying 100 tons of wheat recently left Iran. While there are millions more 
in need of food, this is just the beginning. The United States currently has over 

165.000 tons of wheat on ships headed for the region. We are working with neigh- 
boring countries to distribute food within Afghanistan. Although international relief 
workers are no longer in the country, local workers are continuing the effort to dis- 
tribute food and medicine. Winter, however, is quickly approaching and the need for 
immediate assistance for the Afghan people is as crucial as ever. The mountainous 
country with little remaining infrastructure leaves too many communities stranded 
for the long winter months. 

It is important to reiterate, we are not fighting the Afghan people, we are fighting 
terrorism. While we oppose the terrorists within Afghanistan, we must proceed with 
our aid efforts throughout the country. I am confident that President Bush and his 
Administration will continue to support and aid the people of Afghanistan as we 
fight terrorism. 

[The prepared statement of Human Rights Watch follows:] 

Prepared Statement Submitted by Human Rights Watch 

AFGHANISTAN AND REFUGEES: NEED FOR HUMANITARIAN ACTION 

Twenty years of civil war, political turmoil, continuing human rights violations 
and recent drought have already displaced more than five million of Afghanistan’s 
population. Some four million refugees are displaced in neighboring countries and 
across the world, while another one million people are internally displaced within 
Afghanistan. Before September 11, severe drought had brought the country to the 
verge of famine and existing Taliban restrictions on relief agencies had severely 
hampered the delivery of assistance and civilian access to basic services. 

Now that U.S. and British air strikes have begun, the humanitarian situation is 
even more urgent. Unfortunately, the recent strikes killed four workers involved in 
demining operations inside Afghanistan, which is considered one of the most heavily 
mined countries in the world. Landmines are concentrated in the border regions to 
which refugees are likely to flee. 

If the situation was bad for Afghan civilians, displaced persons, and refugees be- 
fore the September 11 attacks on New York and Washington D.C., it only worsened 
in the three weeks afterwards. Conditions inside Afghanistan as of early October 
have deteriorated dramatically and aid agencies are warning of a humanitarian dis- 
aster of epic proportions. 

The withdrawal of all international relief agency staff after the September 11 at- 
tacks when the Taliban declared that it could no longer guarantee their security has 
exacerbated an already dire situation. Border closures have severed the supply of 
aid into Afghanistan. At the same time the Taliban are reported to have confiscated 
food supplies from the United Nations and relief agencies and shut down U.N. com- 
munication networks. Many relief agencies report that they have been unable to 
contact their local staff since the September 11 attacks and thus information about 
conditions inside the country is scant. The World Food Program (WFP) warned 
shortly after the attacks that food supplies inside the country could only last two 
to three weeks. Limited food deliveries were resumed to the borders of northern and 
western Afghanistan at the end of September, but as of October 8, WFP announced 
that all food deliveries inside and outside the borders of Afghanistan had been 
stopped in response to the U.S. military air strikes. Airdrops by the U.S. military 
of food and medical supplies have been met with skepticism by aid agencies outside 
the U.N. system, because of the lack of in-country staff to deliver the supplies and 
to properly administer medicines to needy populations. 
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After the September 11 attacks, fear of retaliatory military action and forced con- 
scription by the Taliban, politically motivated attacks by the Taliban against par- 
ticular ethnic groups believed to be sympathetic to the opposition, as well as the 
ongoing humanitarian crisis in Afghanistan have caused tens of thousands of Af- 
ghans to flee, most of them towards Pakistan. 

All six countries neighboring Afghanistan, including Pakistan, Iran, Tajikistan, 
Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, and China, officially closed their borders to refugees 
both on security grounds and citing an inability to economically provide for more 
refugees. Like Pakistan and Iran, Tajikistan’s borders had been closed to Afghan 
refugees for the past year. Pakistan’s actions were reportedly in direct response to 
a request from the U.S. to strengthen security in an effort to apprehend those re- 
sponsible for the U.S. attacks. Although tens of thousands of refugees have been 
able to cross into Pakistan, thousands more — most of them women and children — 
have been trapped at the border with no shelter, food, water, or medical care. 
UNHCR has reported that several women have given birth while waiting to cross 
the border into Afghanistan. 

While countries in the region do face legitimate security concerns at this time, 
measures must be found to address these concerns without denying refuge to those 
fleeing civil conflict, human rights violations, the fear of military threats and con- 
scription, and the looming humanitarian crisis inside Afghanistan. 

Host and donor governments, in collaboration with the United Nations, should 
keep all borders open to fleeing refugees in line with neighboring countries’ inter- 
national obligations, while simultaneously developing a coordinated strategy to ef- 
fectively identify and separate militants and armed elements from civilian refugees. 

Pakistan 

Pakistan is host to some two million Afghan refugees, and despite having officially 
closed its borders, many more Afghans are crossing into Pakistan each day. Paki- 
stan’s border with Afghanistan is 1,560 miles long, making it difficult to control. 
The current humanitarian crisis in Afghanistan and impending U.S. military action 
has led to an increased influx of refugees, particularly at the Chanam border cross- 
ing near Quetta in Balochistan province. Approximately 15,000 refugees have 
reached the Chanam border; attempts to prevent thousands more Afghans from 
crossing have led to clashes between border guards and refugees. Concerned about 
deteriorating humanitarian and security conditions for refugees trapped at the 
Chanam border crossing, UNHCR was negotiating with the Pakistan authorities to 
allow the refugees entry into Pakistan. In a report on October 1, however, UNHCR 
stated that thousands of the refugees had left the border area, supposedly retreating 
back into Afghanistan and seeking other ways into Pakistan. Since then, each day 
several hundred refugees arrive in Pakistan via mountain roads, but as of October 
8, Pakistan continues to officially refuse to re-open its borders. The Taliban have 
also established checkpoints along routes to Pakistan to prevent those without pass- 
ports and visas from leaving the country. 

UNHCR is preparing to provide relief to those fleeing the country and the Paki- 
stan government has stated that it will provide assistance to those refugees who 
manage to enter the country. Some 100 new refugee sites have been identified by 
the Pakistan authorities in the North West Frontier Province, which could accom- 
modate up to one million people. The sites are located in what are known as Paki- 
stan’s Federally Administered Tribal Areas — largely lawless territories close to the 
Afghanistan border. The new sites lack adequate water supply and infrastructure 
and Human Rights Watch is concerned by reports that refugees may be held under 
detention-like conditions. Location of refugee camps in these areas could seriously 
endanger the well-being, safety and security of the refugees. International standards 
stipulate that refugee camps should be located at a safe distance from international 
borders to avoid cross-border attacks or military incursions and that refugees should 
not be held in detention-like conditions. In addition, all sites currently identified 
lack adequate water, an issue that promises to plague internally displaced and ref- 
ugee populations throughout the region. On October 8, UNHCR offices were stoned 
and personnel were unable to travel to border regions because of demonstrations in 
Quetta and Peshawar. The UNICEF office in Quetta was burned by protesters, as 
were the offices of two NGOs working with refugees located in the northwest border 
regions. 

Iran 

Iran’s frontier with Afghanistan is 560 miles long. In the wake of proposed U.S. 
military action in Afghanistan, Iran has closed its border expecting large numbers 
of Afghan refugees to attempt to cross. Iran has indicated that it wishes to provide 
humanitarian assistance only inside Afghanistan with the consent of the Taliban. 
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To this end, seven refugee camps have been proposed for the border region between 
Afghanistan and Iran, but on Afghan soil. These camps will be designed to hold a 
maximum of 200,000 refugees between them. Iranian newspapers have reported 
that the interior ministry called upon Iranian relief organizations to provide emer- 
gency aid, although relief workers have so far reported that few refugees have 
reached the Iranian border. The Office of the U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) reported that the Iranian Red Crescent moved tons of relief items to the 
border in preparation for possible new arrivals. So far, Iran has not responded to 
calls from UNHCR or international NGOs to officially reopen its borders, although 
reportedly small numbers of refugees are being allowed to cross. Recent reports indi- 
cate that hundreds of Afghans seeking refuge from the military air strikes were un- 
able to cross into Iran because of border closures. Iran has sent extra troops into 
the eastern border region to maintain security and keep the borders closed. 

Tajikistan 

Recovering from its own 1992-1997 civil war, the situation in Tajikistan is still 
unstable. The war, which caused massive internal displacement, has compounded 
the country’s problems. Tajikistan’s frontier with Afghanistan has been closed since 
September 2000. The Tajikistan government, unable to adequately defend the bor- 
der itself has been relying on thousands of Russian Federal border guards to guard 
its frontiers. 

There are currently over 10,000 internally displaced Afghans on islands in the 
Pyanj River, waiting for an opportunity to cross into Tajikistan, some of whom re- 
ceive assistance from aid agencies. UNHCR has estimated that as many as 50,000 
Afghans in neighboring provinces close to the border may also leave their homes 
should the current crisis escalate. Other estimates put this figure as high as 
120,000. On September 20, the President of Tajikistan, Emomali Rakhmonov, stated 
that the country would not be prepared to let a single refugee into the country. He 
cited a threat of infiltration by Islamic militants as well as serious economic prob- 
lems as his major concerns. 

China, Turkmenistan, and Uzbekistan 

All three other countries have also closed their borders. China’s relatively narrow 
border with Afghanistan is the least accessible route out of the country. 
Uzbekistan’s frontier has been reinforced, with the government citing concerns 
about Islamic militancy as the justification. Turkmenistan’s foreign minister indi- 
cated a willingness to work with UNHCR, although it is not clear whether this 
means that the border would reopen in the event of an influx of refugees. 

Policy Recommendations 

There is an urgent need for international cooperation to address the humanitarian 
crisis inside Afghanistan, to assist countries in the region to cope with large-scale 
refugee flows, and for western states to take their share of Afghan refugees. Coun- 
tries should not use legitimate security concerns in the face of the September 11 
attacks as an opportunity to close their borders or introduce legislation that further 
restricts the rights of all refugees, asylum seekers, migrants, or other non-citizens. 

Afghanistan’s neighbors should work quickly to establish procedures, in conjunc- 
tion with UNHCR and donor governments, to separate armed elements from refu- 
gees. In this way they can keep their borders open and comply with their obligations 
under international refugee law, as well as their humanitarian obligations, while 
maintaining national security. Urgent steps should be taken to help these countries 
to cope with the potential mass influx of refugees. 

Human Rights Watch makes the following recommendations. 

To the Taliban authorities 

• As a matter of urgency allow international relief and U.N. agencies full, free, 
and unimpeded humanitarian access to all civilians inside Afghanistan, includ- 
ing the internally displaced, with full security guarantees. 

• Cease immediately the confiscation of humanitarian supplies from relief and 
U.N. agencies and restore to the extent possible full communication networks 
for U.N. and relief agencies. 

To neighboring countries 

• Re-open borders to refugees from Afghanistan and provide them with adequate 
protection. 

• The deportation of Afghan refugees must cease immediately. 
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• As a matter of urgency and in collaboration with donor governments and United 
Nations agencies, develop a coordinated strategy to effectively identify and sep- 
arate militants and armed elements from civilian refugees. Separation should 
take place inside host countries at the border and involve an international mon- 
itoring presence. 

• The establishment of cross-border camps, safe havens, or humanitarian zones 
within Afghanistan should not be considered as an alternative to refuge in 
neighboring countries. 

• Refugee camps should be established in safe, accessible areas in neighboring 
countries and located at a safe distance from international borders in accord- 
ance with international refugee protection standards. Camps should be set up 
in areas with adequate infrastructure and water, supply and humanitarian 
agencies should have full, free and unimpeded access to the camps. Refugees 
should not be held in camps under detention-like conditions. 

To governments in industrialized countries 

• Continue to allow asylum seekers access to fair and efficient asylum determina- 
tion procedures. Tougher immigration controls, including anti-terrorist and anti- 
smuggling measures, should not infringe on the rights of all asylum seekers to 
access fair and efficient asylum determination procedures, and should in no way 
undermine government’s international obligations prohibiting arbitrary and in- 
definite detention and the return of refugees and asylum seekers to territories 
where their lives or freedom may be threatened. 

• Urgent measures must be taken to counteract and prevent growing xenophobic 
and racist attacks against nationals, immigrants, asylum seekers, and refugees 
on the basis of their ethnic origin, nationality, religious and political beliefs and 
backgrounds. Increased protection should be provided to these groups, and gov- 
ernment leaders should take the lead in countering racial, religious, or ethnic 
discrimination. 

• Immigration control measures must include procedural safeguards in conformity 
with international standards for migrants, refugees, and asylum seekers ar- 
rested, detained, and in the process of deportation. 

To donor governments 

• The Bush Administration’s commitment of $320 million in immediate humani- 
tarian aid both for refugees and the population inside Afghanistan is a good 
start, but clearly more is needed. 

• International responsibility-sharing measures should be urgently put in place to 
respond to the humanitarian crisis inside Afghanistan and potential refugee 
flows. 

• Immediate humanitarian assistance must be provided to civilians inside Af- 
ghanistan to prevent further humanitarian disaster and options for ensuring 
that assistance reaches those most in need, especially the internally displaced, 
must be urgently explored. 

• Urgently provide international assistance to neighboring countries and coun- 
tries in the region to cope with the potential outflow of refugees from Afghani- 
stan. 

• Governments outside the region, particularly industrialized states, should ex- 
plore emergency resettlement possibilities for Afghan refugees. 

Senator Wellstone. If I could bring the hearing to order, we 
have got a very important panel to hear from, and we will start 
with Mr. de Torrente. 

STATEMENT OF MR. NICOLAS DE TORRENTE, EXECUTIVE DI- 
RECTOR, DOCTORS WITHOUT BORDERS, NEW YORK, NEW 
YORK 

Mr. de Torrente. Thank you, Senator Wellstone. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I am very grateful to Senator Boxer. 

Senator Wellstone. Mr. de Torrente, excuse me. As those of you 
who leave the room, if you could please keep your conversation out 
of the room, it would be very, very helpful to us. 
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Mr. DE Torrente. I am very grateful to you, Senator Boxer and 
Senator Wellstone, for convening this important hearing today and 
for giving me the opportunity to present Doctors Without Borders’ 
perspective on the humanitarian situation in Afghanistan. 

Before doing so, I would first like to express the deep shock of 
all of MSF’s staff felt around the world following the September 11 
attack on the United States and extent our condolences to the 
friends and families of the victims here. 

These deliberate attacks which indiscriminately targeted civil- 
ians were really an all-out assault on the fundamental values and 
principles that we as a humanitarian organization hold so dear. 

Turning now to the very severe humanitarian crisis in Afghani- 
stan, I think for the sake of the short amount of time we have in 
front of us, it has been very well described by others before me. 
Suffice it to say that even before September 11, we were very con- 
cerned about the situation. 

Doctors Without Borders has 70 international volunteers and 
over 400 Afghan staff present in all areas of the country, we are 
running hospitals, clinics, providing essential health care services, 
and responding to emergencies there. 

With the epidemics and health care problems resulting from pop- 
ulation displacement and malnutrition, through our intervention 
we witnessed a clear deterioration, especially in nutritional terms, 
which Mr. Natsios has described, we witnessed also increasing pop- 
ulation displacement and very severe medical problems leading to 
malnutrition such as scurvy epidemics in the north of the country 
earlier this year, cholera epidemics, and other problems of the like. 

Since September 11, the rising tensions and the grave uncer- 
tainty about the security situation led to the withdrawal of MSF 
and other international humanitarian staff. This is jeopardizing the 
programs that are providing a lifeline to the vulnerable Afghan 
population. It also makes it very difficult to know what is actually 
going on right now inside the country. Today our main goal is to 
bring our teams back up to full capacity. To do this, we require 
that all parties to the conflict guarantee safe and unhindered ac- 
cess to the Afghan civilians in need. 

Up until very recently, convoys of food and medical supplies were 
resupplying our programs in Mazar-i-Sharif, Herat, and Kabul. Our 
staff remains able and committed, and we are able to monitor the 
situation through some of them, and so although the supplies and 
the size of the teams are still insufficient, these programs remain 
important sources of medical and nutritional assistance to the Af- 
ghan population. 

The main point I would like to raise today is our concern regard- 
ing the impact that military actions have on humanitarian actions 
inside of Afghanistan and why we at MSF feel it is so important 
to maintain a clear distinction between these two endeavors. The 
United States has stated clearly that the delivery of aid is an inte- 
gral component of its comprehensive anti-terrorism strategy, and 
we have heard a lot about that this afternoon. 

President Bush’s recently announced aid package is a reflection 
of this approach, and it builds on the longstanding generosity of 
the U.S. Government and people for assistance programs toward 
Afghanistan. One of the key objectives of the strategy is to win over 
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public support in Afghanistan and elsewhere for the United 
States’s comprehensive assault on terrorism by conveying the mes- 
sage that the U.S. strikes at the Taliban leadership and Osama bin 
Laden network, but reaches out to the Afghan civilians. 

Now, clearly there is an enormous need for assistance, especially 
as winter approaches. However, we have a number of concerns 
about the blurring of lines between the current military and hu- 
manitarian actions. First of all, I would like to make a quick point 
about the air drops themselves. Air drops of food by the U.S. mili- 
tary, even if they are well-intentioned, they are not really the most 
effective means of meeting the enormous humanitarian needs of 
the Afghan people. 

To be effective, air drops should include the clear identification 
of beneficiaries, careful monitoring of the distribution of assistance, 
and transparency and implementation of the operation. Our experi- 
ence has taught us that delivering untargeted and unmonitored re- 
lief is generally ineffective and can even be potentially harmful. 
Most importantly, however, we believe that the military and hu- 
manitarian agendas and activities should be clearly separated. 

Now, this is not about semantics or abstract principles, but it has 
really very direct implications in terms of the security of humani- 
tarian staff and access to populations in need. The Geneva conven- 
tions define humanitarian action as neutral, independent, and im- 
partial. This means that humanitarian actors should not take sides 
and should be free from political influence so that they can go after 
their objective single-mindedly, to impartially help people solely 
based on the criteria of need. 

Now, if aid is not perceived to be entirely neutral and inde- 
pendent of political objectives, it can be claimed by one or both 
sides as a part of the war effort. Aid and aid workers can then be- 
come targets of war. When aid is delivered by military actors, it be- 
comes increasingly difficult to convince armed factions on the 
ground of the impartial objectives of western humanitarian organi- 
zations in these very volatile and politically charged environments. 

Recent attacks on U.N. offices in Quetta, Pakistan, are just one 
reflection of this problem, and it is not a new one. In Somalia, the 
confusion of roles and agendas of the political and military actors 
with those of the humanitarian organizations resulted in ulti- 
mately neither side being able to reach their objectives and with 
dramatic consequences for both. 

What is really needed now is a large-scale independent humani- 
tarian relief effort aimed at directly reaching those most in need 
in Afghanistan and neighboring countries. I will come back to that 
in a short while. 

Finally, I would just turn to the situation of Afghan refugees in 
recent months. In addition to the approximately 4 million of refu- 
gees in neighboring countries, hundreds of thousands of Afghans 
have fled their country in search of security and assistance abroad. 
We have seen over 400,000 people moving to Iran in the last six 
months and some 200,000 to Pakistan over the last year or so. 

Our work with a large number of these refugees has shown that 
fear of violation and persecution have been a key factor in this pop- 
ulation’s decision to leave the country, and many also seek to es- 
cape the ravages of the drought. Knowing the dire medical and nu- 
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tritional consequences of massive displacement — and, again, Mr. 
Natsios explained this very well — we understand why one impor- 
tant reason to inject food into Afghanistan may be to prevent fur- 
ther displacement. 

But it is important to remember that these necessary aid efforts, 
even if they are successful, cannot provide a guarantee of protec- 
tion for the civilian population, the right of the Afghans to seek 
safe asylum must be respected. 

MSF is extremely concerned with the closing of all international 
borders with Afghanistan and the containment of the population 
that results from it. Non-refoulement, which is the right not to be 
forcibly returned to an insecure area, must also be upheld. Cur- 
rently we have not witnessed the expected mass influx of Afghans 
across international borders in recent weeks. 

There has been much speculation as to the reasons for this. Have 
Afghans abandoned the more exposed larger towns and taken shel- 
ter in the countryside? Have they been blocked along the roads? 
We don’t know for sure, but what is certain is that borders remain 
officially closed with even tighter controls than before. Only those 
who can afford the high price of smugglers can flee, leaving the 
poorest and most vulnerable behind. 

We are also very concerned that despite the ongoing preparations 
of aid agencies that are led by UNHCR and others, and including 
MFS, that despite these preparations, were refugees to arrive in 
big numbers today, they would not be adequately protected and as- 
sisted in host countries. For a number of years, despite their long- 
standing hospitality, Pakistan and Iran have been increasingly re- 
luctant to accept newcomers. 

New signs that have been now identified for refugee camps in 
Pakistan are situated in insecure and inaccessible areas very close 
to the border. In these locations, the safety of the refugees and of 
the aid workers who would try to assist them is very far from as- 
sured. Moreover, these are desolate areas where water and shade 
are in very scarce supply. 

So to conclude, what is critical for MSF is in the midst of this 
conflict, that as many dimensions, the fundamental needs of protec- 
tion and relief for the Afghan people are met, we would like to un- 
derline the following points: 

The rights of the Afghan civilian population to safety and hu- 
manitarian assistance should be assured by all parties to the con- 
flict by maintaining a clear distinction between military actions on 
the one hand and aid operations on the other. The U.S. Govern- 
ment will contribute to the future involvement of the independent 
and impartial humanitarian actors in Afghanistan. 

The U.S. Government should also insist on the opening of bor- 
ders of neighboring countries to Afghan refugees on a large-scale 
and independent humanitarian relief operation, and we have heard 
about it as well in some of the testimony earlier today. That should 
be led by international, nongovernmental organizations. It is need- 
ed inside and outside Afghanistan. This large-scale, independent ef- 
fort would provide effective assistance and protection to the civilian 
population solely on the basis of assessed needs in an impartial. In 
neighboring countries, the conditions for refugees current and fu- 
ture must be substantially improved. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful for this opportunity to express 
our concerns today in front of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Nicolas de Torrente follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Nicolas de Torrente, Ph.D. 

Ladies and Gentleman: I am grateful to Senator Wellstone and his staff for con- 
vening this hearing today and for giving me the opportunity to present Doctors 
Without Borders/Medecins Sans Frontieres (MSF)’s perspective on the humanitarian 
situation in Afghanistan. 

First of all, I would like to express the deep shock that all MSF staff and volun- 
teers around the world felt following the September 11 attacks on the United States 
and extend our condolences to the friends and families of the victims. These delib- 
erate attacks, which indiscriminately targeted civilians, were an all-out assault on 
the fundamental values and principles that we as a humanitarian organization hold 
so dear. We have been extremely impressed by the rescue and recovery operations 
in New York, and, in a modest way, were able to contribute to this effort by pro- 
viding an MSF mental health team experienced in mass trauma to support New 
York’s own excellent mental health professionals. 

I would also like to take this opportunity to clarify, up front, some confusion re- 
garding MSF’s stance on the U.S. actions taken since Sunday. As a humanitarian 
organization, our concern with any military actions, including those undertaken by 
U.S. forces in Afghanistan, is with their impact on the civilian population. Our in- 
tention is also to raise concerns regarding the blurring of lines between military and 
aid activities — such a mixing of roles has the potential to undermine the provision 
of larger-scale humanitarian assistance by independent, non-governmental actors to 
the most vulnerable populations in Afghanistan, as I would like to explain, below. 

First, please allow me to briefly share with you the salient features of the severe 
humanitarian crisis currently facing Afghanistan. 

THE SEVERE HUMANITARIAN CRISIS IN AFGHANISTAN 

MSF has been working in Afghanistan for over 20 years. In fact, I just returned 
from Faizabad, in the Northern Alliance-held territory, in late August. At that time, 
MSF had over 70 international volunteers and over 400 Afghan staff present in ali 
areas of Afghanistan. MSF volunteers were running hospitals, clinics, providing es- 
sential health care services and responding to emergencies, particularly epidemics, 
and health problems resulting from population displacement and malnutrition. 

Over 20 years of war and three years of uninterrupted drought have combined 
to force hundreds of thousands of Afghans from their homes, exposing them to in- 
creasing insecurity, disease and hunger. 

Today, due to internal conflict and regional tensions, civilians are trapped within 
the cycle of violence, and are suffering from persecution, repression and other viola- 
tions of international humanitarian law from different sides. 

The drought has compounded the effects of the ongoing conflict by gradually de- 
pleting people’s coping mechanisms. Our surveys show a consistent deterioration of 
the nutritional situation in all areas, now reaching emergency levels for millions of 
people (more than 10 percent of children under 5 were measured as being acutely 
malnourished). There have recently been outbreaks of scurvy (vitamin C deficiency) 
and epidemics of diseases (cholera, measles, diarrhea) that easily kill malnourished 
children. We are concerned that with high levels of malnutrition, these people face 
a long winter before there is even the chance of a new harvest. 

Throughout Afghanistan, war and drought has resulted in massive displacement. 
In recent months, hundreds of thousands of people have been leaving their lands, 
homes and families out of fear or hunger or both, and fleeing to vast makeshift 
camps around the major cities or to neighboring countries. 

For MSF, carrying out effective humanitarian action requires the constant pres- 
ence of our teams on the ground so they can assess the needs of the civilians, pro- 
vide assistance to the most vulnerable, and evaluate the impact of our programs on 
the target population. In Afghanistan, it has been difficult to gain the necessary 
conditions for access and appropriate delivery of humanitarian assistance, especially 
to women, but it has been possible. Throughout our 20 years in Afghanistan, main- 
taining direct contact with the population and dialogue with the different actors, as 
well as demonstrating focused and clear humanitarian goals has been critical to our 
operations. This has become more difficult in recent years for several reasons, in- 
cluding the increasing restrictions on NGO operations by the Taliban regime. 
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Since September 11, rising tensions, and grave uncertainty about the security sit- 
uation led to the withdrawal of MSF and other international humanitarian staff. 
This is jeopardizing the programs that provide a lifeline to the vulnerable Afghan 
population, and also makes it difficult to really know what is happening inside the 
country. 

Today, our main goal is to bring our teams back up to full capacity. To do this, 
we require that all parties to the conflict guarantee safe and unhindered access to 
the Afghan civilians in need. Up until the air strikes, convoys of food and medical 
supplies were resupplying our programs in Mazar-i-Sharif, Herat and Kabul. Our 
Afghan staff remains in the country, very committed and able, and we are able to 
monitor the situation somewhat through communication with some of them. Al- 
though the supplies and the size of the teams are currently insufficient, these pro- 
grams remain important sources of medical and nutritional assistance to the Afghan 
population. These efforts are currently suspended due to the military operation. 

A main point I would like to raise today is our concern regarding the impact that 
military actions have on humanitarian actions inside Afghanistan, and why we in 
MSF feel it is so important to maintain a clear distinction between these two en- 
deavors. Allow me to elaborate more on this latter point. 

CONCERNS REGARDING INTEGRATING HUMANITARIAN OPERATIONS 
WITHIN A MILITARY STRATEGY 

The U.S. has stated clearly that the delivery of aid is an integral component of 
its comprehensive anti-terrorism strategy. President Bush’s recently announced 
$320 million aid package is a reflection of this approach, building on the long- 
standing generosity of the U.S. government for assistance programs towards Af- 
ghanistan. One of the key objectives of this strategy is to win over public support 
in Afghanistan and elsewhere for the US’s comprehensive assault on terrorism, by 
conveying the message that the U.S. strikes at the Taliban leadership and Osama- 
bin-Laden network, but reaches out to Afghan civilians. Clearly, there is an enor- 
mous need for assistance, especially as winter approaches. However, we have a 
number of concerns about the blurring of lines between the current military and hu- 
manitarian actions. 

First, I would like to make a quick point on the airdrops themselves. As has al- 
ready been stated by administration officials, air drops of food by the U.S. military, 
even if well-intentioned, are not the most effective means of meeting the enormous 
humanitarian needs of the Afghan people. Air drops should include the clear identi- 
fication of beneficiaries, careful monitoring of the distribution of assistance, and 
transparency in implementation of the operation. Our experience has taught us that 
delivering untargeted and unmonitored relief is generally ineffective and can even 
be potentially harmful. For instance, medicines need to be delivered through health 
structures and administered by qualified health staff if they are to be effective, and 
not risk causing more harm than good. Malnourished persons require specialized 
food and care. By packaging individual rations, the U.S. military’s intention is to 
limit diversion of aid into the hands of military forces. However, this still does not 
ensure that the aid benefits those who need it most. Aid agencies on the ground 
have done extensive work to identify and target those most in need, whether they 
are displaced persons in camps or widow-headed household in major cities. Without 
independent assessments and monitoring on the ground, it will be very difficult to 
be convinced that airdrops have reached these people. 

Most importantly, however, we believe that the military and humanitarian agen- 
das and activities should be clearly separated. This is not about semantics or ab- 
stract principles, this has very direct implications in terms of security of humani- 
tarian staff and access to populations in need. 

The Geneva Conventions defines humanitarian action as neutral, independent 
and impartial. This means that humanitarian actors should not take sides and 
should be free from political influence so they can go after their objectives single- 
mindedly — to impartially help people based solely on criteria of need. If aid is not 
perceived to be entirely neutral and independent of political objectives it can be 
claimed by one or both sides as a part of the war effort. Aid and aid workers can 
then become targets of war. 

Gaining access and providing assistance to vulnerable populations under the sway 
of armed factions in a politically charged climate is always very difficult. Ultimately, 
it rests on demonstrating that the motives for helping the civilians are purely hu- 
manitarian. By making aid delivery an essential means of reaching its political and 
military objectives, the U.S.-led effort could well taint those independent and impar- 
tial humanitarian actors whose programs have provided the bulk of the assistance 
to Afghans for many years, and whose efforts will be needed for years more. 
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In the aftermath of the current events, it will be increasingly difficult to convince 
armed factions of the impartial objectives of western humanitarian organizations in 
very volatile and politically charged environments. Recent attacks on UN offices in 
Quetta, Pakistan, are a reflection of this problem. And it is not a new one: in Soma- 
lia, the confusion of roles and agendas of the political and military actors with those 
of humanitarian organizations resulted in neither side being able to reach their ob- 
jectives, with dramatic consequences for both. 

What is needed now is a large-scale independent humanitarian relief effort aimed 
directly at reaching those most in need in Afghanistan and neighboring countries. 
This response could be provided by independent humanitarian organizations and 
UN agencies. All parties to the conflict, including the Taliban, must allow for the 
delivery of large-scale convoys of basic foodstuffs and medicines by humanitarian ac- 
tors who can ensure that it is delivered to those who need it. 

AFGHAN REFUGEES 

In recent months, in addition to the approximately 4 million refugees in neigh- 
boring countries, hundreds of thousands of Afghans have fled their country in 
search of security and assistance abroad: over 400,000 to Iran, and some 200,000 
to Pakistan. Our work with a large number of these refugees has shown that fear, 
violence and persecution have been a key factor in this population’s decision to leave 
the country. Many also seek to escape the ravages of the drought. 

Knowing the dire medical and nutritional consequences of massive displacement, 
we understand why one important reason to inject food aid into Afghanistan may 
be to prevent further displacement. But it is important to remember that these nec- 
essary aid efforts, even if they are successful, cannot provide a guarantee of protec- 
tion for the civilian population. The right of the Afghans to seek safe asylum must 
be respected. MSF is extremely concerned with the closing of all international bor- 
ders with Afghanistan and the containment of the population. Non-refoulement, or 
the right not to be forcibly returned to an insecure area must also be upheld. 

Currently, we have not witnessed the expected mass influx of Afghans across 
international borders. There is much speculation as to the reasons for this: have Af- 
ghans abandoned the more exposed, larger towns and taken shelter in the country- 
side? Have they been blocked along the roads? We don’t know for sure, but what 
is certain is that borders remain officially closed, with even tighter controls than 
before. Only those who can afford the high price of smugglers can flee, leaving the 
poorest and most vulnerable behind. 

We are also very concerned that, despite the ongoing preparations of aid agencies, 
led by UNHCR and including MSF, were refugees to arrive in big numbers today, 
they would not be adequately protected and assisted in host countries. For a number 
of years, Pakistan and Iran have been increasingly reluctant to accept newcomers, 
and our ongoing experience working in Jalozai camp in Peshawar shows how dif- 
ficult it is to assist Afghan refugees in Pakistan. New sites that have been identified 
for refugee camps in Pakistan are situated in insecure and inaccessible areas close 
to the border. In these locations, the safety of the refugees, and of the aid workers 
who would try to assist them, is far from assured. Moreover, these are desolate 
areas, where water and shade are in very scarce supply. 

The borders must be opened to allow refugees to flee warfare and persecution. The 
internationally recognized right to seek protection and receive asylum in neigh- 
boring countries must be upheld. Adequate steps to receive refugees in safe and ap- 
propriate conditions must be taken. 


CONCLUSION 

To conclude, what is critical for MSF is that, in the midst of conflict, the funda- 
mental needs of protection and relief for the Afghan people are met. 

Therefore MSF would like to underline the following points: 

• The rights of the Afghan civilian population to safety and humanitarian assist- 
ance should be assured by all parties to the conflict, 

• By maintaining a clear distinction between military actions and aid operations, 
the U.S. government will contribute to the future involvement of independent 
and impartial humanitarian actors in Afghanistan, 

• The U.S. Government should insist on the opening of the borders of neighboring 
countries to Afghan refugees, 

• A large-scale independent humanitarian relief operation led by international 
and non-governmental organizations is needed inside and outside Afghanistan 
to provide effective assistance and protection to the civilian population, solely 
on the basis of assessed needs and in an impartial fashion. In neighboring coun- 
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tries, the conditions for refugees — current and future — must be substantially 
improved. 

Mr. Chairman, we are grateful for the opportunity to express our concerns today 
in front of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Senator Wellstone. Thank you. 

Mr. Bacon. 

STATEMENT OF MR. KEN BACON, PRESIDENT, REFUGEES 
INTERNATIONAL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Bacon. Thank you, Senator Wellstone. I want to thank you 
and Senator Boxer for holding this very timely hearing. It is time- 
ly, because it comes at a time when the U.S. is pursuing two im- 
peratives. One is to attack terrorists and their protectors in Af- 
ghanistan, and, two, to feed the Afghan people. It is a campaign, 
as Prime Minister Blair has said, of bombs and bread. 

I want to just make four points in order to leave time for ques- 
tions. First, as has been amply documented here, Afghanistan has 
been a huge humanitarian crisis for years. 

Prior to September 11, the World Food Program of the United 
Nations was providing rations to 3.8 million people. It had planned 
to step up to 5.5 million people even before September 11, and now, 
of course, the needs are 50,000 metric tons a month to meet the 
population in need of 5.5 to 7 million people. 

Second, the U.S. has played a leading role in responding to the 
humanitarian crisis in Afghanistan, and that leadership continues. 
Since September 11, the U.S. has allocated $320 million to meet 
the humanitarian needs in Afghanistan and for Afghan refugees in 
neighboring countries. It is important to note that this is new 
money. It does not rob Peter to pay Paul. You are not taking money 
from the humanitarian aid for Africa or the Balkans. This is new 
money, and therefore, it is a very important addition. 

The U.S. has acted quickly and generously to meet growing hu- 
manitarian needs in Afghanistan, and they should be applauded for 
this. Air drops of food are just one sign that the administration has 
incorporated humanitarian needs into its military, diplomatic, and 
economic responses to the attack. While the air drops of food are 
inefficient and expensive, they are better than nothing. 

To be successful in meeting humanitarian needs, the U.S. must 
work with the United Nations and neighboring countries to resume 
significant food deliveries to Afghanistan over land. 

Refugees International recommends a strategy of letting the 
country with food by the most efficient and effective means. 

Available cross-border shipping by truck from Pakistan, Iran and 
the former Soviet republics in the north offer the best possibility 
to transport the maximum amount of food to areas with concentra- 
tions of vulnerable people. 

This effort needs to begin at once as winter weather, especially 
in the north, will impair road transport. I was very glad to hear 
the news today that the World Food Program has started deliveries 
from four neighboring countries. 

Senator Wellstone. And the question is whether that will be 
sustained or not. 

Mr. Bacon. That is the question, and only time will tell, but I 
think it does show that after suspending the deliveries on Sunday, 
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that they have moved as quickly as possible to restart deliveries, 
and this is a good sign indeed. I might also point out it is necessary 
to deliver seeds. Food isn’t enough. We have to do more than just 
meet the immediate needs. 

We have to prepare people to support themselves, and as Andrew 
Natsios pointed out, people have been eating their seed because 
they have no other food, so it is very important over the next 
month, and there is really — this is urgent, because there is prob- 
ably only four to five weeks left in time to deliver seed for planting 
for the spring wheat crop, very important to get seeds in there as 
quickly as possible, particularly seeds that have been tested to 
grow in this climate. 

My third point: While the current U.S. commitment is a good 
start, it is not enough. Given the magnitudes of the needs in Af- 
ghanistan and the likelihood that reconstruction assistance will be 
badly needed in the aftermath of a military campaign, it is prob- 
ably best to view the $320 million as a down payment. We clearly 
need something of the magnitude of the Biden proposal. It might 
even be too small. 

Fourth, this is something that Congress, I think, should pay at- 
tention to for this crisis and future crises, the crisis in Afghanistan 
is extremely complex. The response involves military, economic, 
diplomatic, and humanitarian pieces. A lesson that clearly emerges 
from similar crises over the past decade is the importance of desig- 
nating a cabinet-level officer, specifically and solely to take respon- 
sibility for humanitarian issues, in other words, the humanitarian 
coordinator. 

In recent weeks, the President has announced a coordinator for 
homeland defense and a coordinator for counter-terrorism pro- 
grams. I think the humanitarian program should have an equal 
stature at the table when the decisions are made. 

Let me conclude with this very brief summary. Refugees are a 
sign of instability. Frequently refugees flee a country where the 
government does not work or fails to protect its own people. The 
immediate challenge is to meet the humanitarian needs of millions 
of Afghans, both those in the country and those who have already 
fled. After the current crisis, the U.S. and its allies with face a 
longer-term task of helping Afghanistan to become stable and pros- 
perous. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ken Bacon follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Kenneth H. Bacon 

At the outset, I want to thank Senator Paul Wellstone, the Chairman, of the Sub- 
committee on Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, for organizing this hearing on 
Afghanistan’s humanitarian crisis. This hearing could not be more timely, because 
it comes as the U.S. is attacking terrorists and their protectors in Afghanistan, 
while moving to feed the Afghan people, a campaign of bombs and bread. 

Afghanistan was one of the largest crises of displacement in the world well before 
the events of September 11, 2001. After more than 20 years of conflict, three years 
of drought, and the repressive policies of the Taliban regime, four million Afghans 
had sought refuge in neighboring countries, with as many as two million each in 
Pakistan and Iran. Inside the country some 800,000 people were displaced. The 
United Nations World Food Program (WFP) was providing daily rations to 3.8 mil- 
lion people and were preparing to increase the number fed to a total of 5.5 million 
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through the long winter season. The United States was the leading funder of relief 
efforts for the Afghan people, providing $183 million in FY 2001. 

In the aftermath of the September 11 attacks on New York and Washington, it 
became clear that the initial focus of U.S. military retaliation would be in Afghani- 
stan. Refugees International, joined by other humanitarian non-governmental orga- 
nizations, immediately began pressing the Administration to recognize two impera- 
tives: (1) the humanitarian imperative to continue to respond to the needs of the 
millions of vulnerable Afghan civilians who bear no responsibility whatsoever for 
the attacks on U.S. soil, and (2) the political imperative of ensuring that the U.S. 
military response did not harm innocent civilians and thereby jeopardize the moral 
high ground that the United States has been able to maintain as the victim of ter- 
rorism that targeted civilians in New York and Washington. We raised these points 
in a letter to President Bush and in subsequent meetings with administration and 
congressional officials. I have attached a copy of the letter to this testimony. 

RI applauds the administration’s decision to allocate $320 million to respond to 
humanitarian needs in Afghanistan and for Afghan refugees in neighboring coun- 
tries. We are especially glad that this pledge comes from the extraordinary $40 bil- 
lion emergency fund approved by Congress and does not, therefore, reduce U.S. 
funding for other humanitarian crises around the world. The amount allocated by 
the Administration represents more than a fair share of the $584 million requested 
by UN Secretary General Kofi Annan in his appeal to the international community 
for Afghan relief. 

Nonetheless, given the magnitude of the needs in Afghanistan and the likelihood 
that reconstruction assistance will be badly needed in the aftermath of the U.S. 
military campaign, it is probably best to view the $320 million as an initial invest- 
ment in a lengthy and costly response to the needs of the Afghan people for peace, 
reconstruction, and development. 

The most critical need at the moment is for significant food deliveries to Afghani- 
stan to resume over land. As I have already noted, WFP had planned to provide 
daily rations to 5.5 million people in the coming months. In the immediate after- 
math of the September 11 attacks, WFP evacuated their expatriate staff and sus- 
pended food deliveries. Their extensive network of local staff, however, was able to 
maintain feeding programs using existing stocks. Last week they delivered 5,000 
metric tons of additional food to Afghanistan, but the weekly requirement is about 
12,000 tons. The WFP briefly suspended food shipments after military strikes 
began, but yesterday it announced that it was resuming overland food shipments 
through Iran. 

Refugees International recommends a strategy of flooding the country with food 
by the most efficient and effective means available. Cross-border shipping by truck 
from Pakistan, Iran, and the former Soviet republics in the north offers the best 
possibility to transport the maximum amount of food to areas with concentrations 
of vulnerable people. This effort needs to begin at once, as winter weather, espe- 
cially in the north, will impair road transport. 

Airdrops of food are inefficient and expensive, but they are better than nothing. 
They should only be used as a last resort. Refugees International is concerned that 
the airdrops of individual emergency food packets organized by the U.S. military at 
the outset of the bombing campaign appear to be intended more to send a political 
message to the Afghan people and to the Muslim world than to reach large numbers 
of people at risk of starvation. The focus of the Administration should be to apply 
as much of the $320 million as possible to getting food into Afghanistan by overland 
routes through WFP and non-governmental organizations. 

Food deliveries inside Afghanistan will save lives and could also help prevent a 
refugee crisis on the borders of Pakistan, Iran, and other neighboring states. The 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) estimates that as many 
as 1.5 million people could seek refuge in neighboring states as a result of anti-ter- 
rorist military actions and hunger. A refugee outpouring of this magnitude would 
not only be a humanitarian crisis of massive proportions, it would potentially be po- 
litically destabilizing, especially in Pakistan and Iran, where resentment against Af- 
ghan refugees was already growing well before the events of September 11. 

In this context, the preference is clearly to enable Afghans to remain in their 
homes and on their farms rather than to have them embark on a long, difficult, and 
dangerous journey to neighboring countries in search of food. 

In the event that large numbers of Afghans decide to seek asylum in neighboring 
countries, the issue of whether the borders will be open immediately arises. Both 
Pakistan and Iran insist that their borders remain closed to new Afghan refugees. 
Both countries prefer that the needs of the displaced be met through cross-border 
operations to Afghans held in camps inside Afghanistan. Iran is a signatory to the 
1951 Refugee Convention that obligates it to provide asylum to vulnerable people 
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fleeing persecution, violence, and hunger. The UNHCR and the international com- 
munity must insist that neighboring countries open their borders to Afghan refu- 
gees, with the understanding that under the principle of “burden sharing” receiving 
nations would receive appropriate financial assistance from the international com- 
munity for their decision to honor their obligations. 

Refugees International is concerned that UNHCR’s public comments on the issue 
of opening the borders to refugees at the recent Forum on Afghanistan Refugees and 
Displaced Persons (held in Geneva on October 5-6) appear designed to meet the 
governments of Pakistan and Iran halfway rather than taking a principled position 
on the right to asylum. Ruud Lubbers, the UN High Commissioner, has spoken of 
the possibility of establishing camps inside Afghanistan and of opening borders not 
for all refugees seeking protection but to assist and protect the vulnerable “tempo- 
rarily.” While this approach is presumably designed to advance delicate negotiations 
with the governments of Pakistan and Iran, the Afghan people depend on UN 14CR 
to support their right to asylum at this difficult moment. RI urges the administra- 
tion to insist that the borders of neighboring countries be open to refugees. The U.S. 
should also intervene with the High Commissioner to ensure that he is vigorously 
supporting the right to asylum for Afghans. 

The crisis in Afghanistan is complex. The U.S. response involves military, eco- 
nomic, diplomatic, and humanitarian elements. A lesson that clearly emerges from 
similar crises over the past decade is the importance of designating a Cabinet-level 
official specifically and solely to take charge of humanitarian issues. While all senior 
members of the U.S. team should be sensitive to humanitarian concerns, it is impor- 
tant to have one individual at the table who is responsible for the complex interplay 
among military, political, and humanitarian aspects of the operation. Recently, 
President Bush appointed coordinators for homeland defense and counter-terrorism 
programs. 

The over-riding brief for such a humanitarian affairs coordinator should be to en- 
sure that the interests of the Afghan civilians and refugees are protected. The hu- 
manitarian affairs coordinator can be either a military or civilian officer. This per- 
son could also be the senior contact point for the UN, other international organiza- 
tions, and NGOs involved on the humanitarian front. What is essential is that the 
coordinator be in the inner circle of those who are managing the U.S. part of the 
decision-making process. To do less will court humanitarian errors that will affect 
the lives of many and the overall credibility of the U.S. government. 

In conclusion, let me summarize my three main points: 

• The humanitarian crisis in Afghanistan predates the September 11th attack 
against the United States and the U.S. military response to that attack. 

• The international community, led by the U.S., has responded well and quickly 
to the humanitarian needs of the Afghan people. 

• Nevertheless, more needs to be done to meet the Afghan people’s needs for food, 
shelter and medical supplies, and after the current crisis is over, the inter- 
national community will face the challenge of helping to rebuild Afghanistan. 

Refugees are a sign of instability. Frequently, refugees flee a country where the 
government does not work or fails to protect its own people. The immediate chal- 
lenge is to meet the humanitarian needs of millions of Afghans, both those inside 
the country and those in refugee camps outside Afghanistan. After the current cri- 
sis, the U.S. and its allies will face a longer term task of helping Afghanistan to 
become stable and prosperous. 

[The letter referred to by Mr. Bacon follows:] 

Refugees International, 

Washington, DC, 
September 18, 2001. 


President George W. Bush, 

The White House, Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. President: 

As you plan the military, diplomatic, and economic responses needed to destroy 
the terrorist network that attacked the United States, it is important that you also 
plan to meet the humanitarian needs of the people of Afghanistan, a country that 
already is the site of the greatest crisis of hunger and displacement in the world. 

Twenty-two years of war, three years of drought, and the difficulties caused by 
the repressive Taliban regime have caused nearly 4 million Afghans to flee to Iran 
and Pakistan. According to the United Nations, 5 million people still in the country 
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are in danger of starvation due to a three-year drought. Hoping to escape a U.S. 
response to last week’s devastation, 100,000 Afghans have fled Kabul and other cit- 
ies and the Taliban stronghold of Kandahar is now half-empty. 

Many people in rural parts of the country are on famine rations: bitter wild roots 
and grass mixed with wheat flour to make bread. Tens of thousands of people in 
the cities, including war widows, the elderly, and orphans, are completely dependent 
upon international aid for their survival. Only food aid — mostly U.S.-donated 
wheat — stands between them and starvation. 

Yet most UN and non-governmental relief agencies have pulled out of Afghanistan 
following last week’s attack against the U.S. The World Food Program says it has 
only enough food in the country for two weeks of distribution by local personnel. The 
borders with Pakistan and Iran are mostly closed to the flow of people and goods. 

The U.S. experience in the Gulf War suggests the importance of anticipating and 
minimizing refugee flows and starvation. In the Gulf War, the U.S. was caught by 
surprise when over 2 million Kurds fled, some to neighboring Turkey and Iran, to 
escape Saddam Hussein, necessitating an urgent humanitarian response for which 
the international community was largely unprepared. 

Refugees International recommends that the administration prepare a humani- 
tarian impact analysis for military operations and contingency plans to deal with 
humanitarian challenges. Military operations should be planned to minimize the im- 
pact on people already tottering on the edge of famine and to repair humanitarian 
damage as soon as possible. 

Considering that the war is with terrorists and their supporters, not with the Af- 
ghan people, the U.S. also needs to find a way to resume relief operations and food 
aid to the Afghan people. The first step should be immediate consultations with the 
UN Secretary General to find ways to enable relief workers to return safely to the 
country and resume operations. The UN must anticipate huge refugee and humani- 
tarian problems and, as it did in Macedonia this summer, get the people and the 
resources into the region to deal with them. 

The most appalling and universally condemned aspect of last week’s attack 
against the U.S. was the targeting of innocent civilians. The U.S. cannot afford to 
be accused of doing the same in its response. The U.S. requires the support of mod- 
erate Muslims around the world and this necessitates maintaining the moral high 
ground. A humanitarian disaster in Afghanistan, if attributed to U.S. military oper- 
ations, could leave the American people even more vulnerable to terrorism in the 
future. The United States wants to win the war against terrorism — not sow the 
seeds of future problems. 

Sincerely, 


Kenneth H. Bacon, 

President. 


Senator Boxer. Thank you. 

Senator Wellstone, it is my pleasure to introduce Eleanor Smeal, 
the president of the Feminist Majority. We already heard of the 
plight of these people. We are looking at everything coming to- 
gether: drought, famine, no human rights, a place where terrorism 
breeds, all of this coming down, and particularly a place where 
women just have absolutely no rights whatsoever, and all this was 
brought to my attention so long ago by Elbe Smeal and the grass- 
roots women in California who work with her. 

So it is certainly an honor for me to introduce her, and, Senator 
Wellstone, thank you for that honor. 


STATEMENT OF MS. ELEANOR SMEAL, PRESIDENT, FEMINIST 
MAJORITY, ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 

Ms. Smeal. Thank you, Senator Boxer, and thank you for being 
with us for so many years, supporting our efforts, and also thank 
your able staff. Sean Moore has been right there, too. As you know, 
our campaign to stop gender apartheid has been working not only 
at the national but at the grassroots level, very strong in Cali- 
fornia, but really in 49 of the 50 states. 

I would also like to thank Senator Wellstone for your efforts 
here. 
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We have been involved in this campaign to stop gender apartheid 
in Afghanistan since 1997. We got involved because of the horrific 
treatment of women, but when we got involved, we also learned 
about the terrible humanitarian crisis, so we immediately tried to 
get more humanitarian aid to save lives. 

In addition, we looked at the situation and realized that there 
must be not only nonrecognition of the Taliban by the United 
States and the United Nations, but also that there had to be more 
pressure on both Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, and the UAE to with- 
draw their support for the Taliban. As we all know, the United 
States came out against recognition, and, Senator Boxer, you 
played a major part in that. And we also came against the con- 
struction of a major oil pipeline there, and UNOCAL withdrew, 
again because the California women played a major role in that. 

We would like to point out that we came out early to have the 
Taliban designated as a terrorist organization, and I want to note 
that to this date, they are still not designated as a terrorist organi- 
zation, and we think that should still happen. 

Right now, our grassroots effort has the endorsement of over 200 
women’s rights and human rights organizations that are co-spon- 
soring it, and Mavis Leno is our chair, our national chair. 

Hundreds of thousands of people now have written letters and 
signed petitions and sent e-mails to the Clinton administration and 
to the Bush administration, urging help for the Afghan women and 
for humanitarian aid. I point this out, because I want to stress the 
huge support for this among the American people. The American 
people do see a different between the Taliban and the humani- 
tarian situation, and the Afghan people and especially the women 
there, and this constituency is deep. It is profound, and it has re- 
sponded even more now in wake of the tragic events of September 
11 . 

We have now seen an outpouring. People are sending more help. 
They are trying to encourage that there be more aid, and indeed, 
some 800 different groups at the local level are trying themselves 
to raise money to help local Afghan groups and in the refugee areas 
to do clinics and schools. I have heard today — there has been so 
many different numbers of the millions of people in trouble. 

The one thing I would like to emphasize is that prior to Sep- 
tember 11, millions have fled, and hundreds of thousands in this 
year alone. The numbers are so big, they are staggering. 

The refugee population is the single biggest in the world, and so 
I just want us to try to get our arms around the numbers, even 
though they might differ some, because the need is so great. 

Our staff has visited the refugee areas, and they are horrific. 
There is little food. Families have only a plastic sheeting for shel- 
ter, and there is virtually no sanitation. 

This has been going on. This is a near holocaust situation, and 
as far as health care, please, it is so minimal that one woman every 
30 minutes, somebody calculated, is dying from childbirth, and one 
in four children are dying before the age of 5, and the infant mor- 
tality rate is soaring. This is staggering, and that is why we must 
think big. Yes. America has — the United States has led in humani- 
tarian aid, but I must stress, it has been too little, and we believe 
that the United Nations’ appeals have been very modest. The rea- 
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son they have been so modest is because until September 11, all 
we could hear about is donor nation exhaustion, because this war 
had been going on so long. 

Consequently, the appeals have been modest, and even though 
the latest appeal, which is for 584 million — and I am thrilled that 
we now have 730 million — it too was modest, and let us point out 
why. 

First, the United Nations only counts as refugees those who live 
in the refugee camps, and most people do not live 

Senator Wellstone. Excuse me, Ms. Smeal. Please go on a little 
longer. 

Ms. Smeal. Also the appeal only had 3 percent in it for health 
care and 1 percent in it for education, and we all know the impor- 
tance of the education. We are heartened by Bush’s response, but 
we agree with Senator Biden that we should be thinking in terms 
of billions of dollars, and we must be thinking in terms of really 
reconstructing this country, and at the center of it must be women. 
We are — we were the majority of the health care workers. We are 
70 percent of the teachers. We must be at the center of it. 

And right now, we are urging that funds be set aside and go di- 
rectly to women-led, Afghan women-led NGOs. Right now, we give 
money to the big international ones, but it is these little NGOs — 
and they are only little, because no one gives them aid. They have 
the capability; they have the talent. 

They have got to be part of the reconstruction effort, so we must 
support them. And they are there; they can do more. 

They are running the clinics and schools, and we hope that we 
will, in fact, support them directly in the reconstruction. 

I hear so much about what is going to happen afterwards. 

We plead. We think in terms of a constitutional democracy. 

They had one. They had one in 1964. By the way, it has an equal 
rights amendment for women in there. They had universal suf- 
frage. Women were in the parliament. We were judges. 

There was a separate and independent judiciary, so we don’t 
have to start from scratch. You can build and build on a very capa- 
ble indigenous Afghan women. 

We have had the privilege of working with many Afghan women. 
Yes, it is true, there is a large illiterate population, but it is also 
true there are many educated women. 

They have been doctors; they have been engineers, lawyers. 

These are people who could and must be at the decision-making 
table. And so we are hoping that when we think, we think in terms 
of what we did after World War II, that we reconstruct, we help 
to build a democracy, that we make sure that people are at the 
table, and that, in fact, their rights are fully restored, and that, in- 
deed, that it is not treated as a side issue. 

I believe in this issue. In many ways, women were the canaries 
in the mine. If we had seen, if the world had responded faster, 
maybe, maybe more could have been averted, but in this time, they 
cannot be ignored. They must be treated as a major part of the so- 
lution of this problem. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Eleanor Smeal follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Ms. Eleanor Smeal 

Since early 1997, the Feminist Majority and its sister organization the Feminist 
Majority Foundation have led the Campaign to Stop Gender Apartheid in Afghani- 
stan in order to raise public awareness about the treatment of women and girls in 
Afghanistan and to urge the U.S. and the U.N. to do all in their power to restore 
the rights of women and to address this humanitarian disaster. Throughout this 
campaign, we urged non-recognition of the Taliban by the United States and the 
United Nations, designation of the Taliban as an international terrorist organiza- 
tion, pressure on Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, and the UAE to withdraw their support 
for the Taliban, and that the construction of an oil and gas pipeline through Afghan- 
istan that would have supplied millions of dollars in profits to the Taliban be 
stopped. As you know, the U.S. and the U.N. did come out against the recognition 
of the Taliban in an event at the White House on March 11, 1998 in commemoration 
of International Women’s Day (March 8) and UNOCAL did stop the pipeline. But 
to this date, the U.S. has still not designated the Taliban as an international ter- 
rorist organization. To date, over 200 women’s rights and human rights organiza- 
tions are co-sponsoring our national campaign chaired by Mavis Leno. 

Hundreds of thousands of individuals have written letters, signed petitions, and 
sent e-mails to urge both the Clinton Administration and now the Bush Administra- 
tion to do everything in their power to restore the human rights of Afghan women. 
We have formed over 800 Action Teams to Help Afghan Women nationwide. These 
teams, which include girl scout troops, community organizations, classrooms, and 
groups of family, friends, and co-workers, are organizing petition drives and raising 
funds to support schools and clinics run by Afghan women in Pakistan for refugees. 
In both 1999 and 2000, officials at the U.S. State Department told us that we had 
successfully mobilized a U.S. constituency on a foreign policy issue and that they 
had received more mail from Americans on restoring women’s rights in Afghanistan 
than on any other foreign policy issue. 

In the wake of the tragic events of September 11, we have seen an overwhelming 
outpouring of public support for Afghan women. People have responded to our mes- 
sage that humanitarian aid must be dramatically increased and that Afghan women 
must be freed. With the nation’s focus on Afghanistan and increased visibility about 
the plight of Afghan women, Americans want to know how to help. In the past few 
weeks, tens of thousands of individuals have used our website to send messages to 
the Administration and to Congress urging that Afghan women not be forgotten. Ac- 
tion teams are now forming at the incredible pace of more than 100 per week. 

People are outraged about the Taliban’s brutal treatment of women. Women were 
the first victims of the Taliban, and the public is becoming increasingly aware of 
this fact. The public has now seen broadcast on television again and again film foot- 
age of women being beaten and executed for violating the Taliban’s decrees banning 
women from employment, from attending school, from leaving their homes without 
a close male relative and without wearing the head-to-toe burqa shroud. 

Before September 11, the tragic conditions of Afghanistan — including the worst 
drought in 30 years, 23 years of military fighting, and the barbaric treatment of 
women and minorities by the Taliban — had resulted in massive numbers of Afghan 
refugees. Some 3.5 million Afghan refugees had fled to Pakistan alone, 2 million in 
the refugee camps and 1.5 million in the cities and villages. Another 1.5 million ref- 
ugees are in Iran, and hundreds of thousands more in other neighboring countries. 
Since September 11, the plight of refugees and displaced persons has become even 
more perilous and the number of people attempting to flee Afghanistan and its cities 
has increased dramatically. 

Now the United Nations expects that the total number of Afghans in need of hu- 
manitarian assistance soon will be at least 7.5 million. This estimate includes 1.2 
million who are internally displaced within Afghanistan and have left their homes 
to find food and shelter; another 4.2 million who are internally stranded and with- 
out adequate resources to survive; and tens of thousands who have escaped to 
neighboring countries since September 11 despite border closings. The estimate of 
vulnerable people also includes some 2 million vulnerable refugees among the 3.5 
million Afghan refugees in Pakistan, 1.5 million in Iran, and at least 200,000 in 
other neighboring countries. Seventy-five percent of refugees are women and chil- 
dren. 

Our staff has visited the refugee areas in Pakistan. The conditions in which these 
refugees fight for survival are horrific with little food, with many families having 
no more than plastic sheets for shelter, and with virtually no sanitation. These con- 
ditions have resulted in widespread disease, death, and regional instability. Accord- 
ing to some estimates, one woman is dying in childbirth every 30 minutes and one 
in four children are dying before 5 years of age. 
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The world response to this widespread suffering and near holocaust situation has 
been insufficient. Prior to September 11, the USA was leading all nations in pro- 
viding humanitarian aid to Afghanistan by contributing some $70 million in 1999 
and $113 million in 2000. In 2001, the U.S. had been scheduled to provide $125 mil- 
lion in aid. 

We applaud the work of the United Nations’ agencies, especially the World Food 
Program, in Afghanistan. But for years they have been forced to underestimate the 
needs of Afghan refugees and Afghan people because of the lack of donor nation re- 
sponse. Prior to September 11, we heard constantly of donor nation exhaustion. Con- 
sequently, the United Nations appeals have tended to be very modest. Although the 
most recent consolidated appeal is considerably more than in the past, we believe 
it still underestimates the real needs in several important respects: 

• First, the United Nations only counts as refugees and provides assistance to 
those who live in the refugee camps. However, almost half of the refugees in 
Pakistan approximately 1.5 million — live outside of camps. These desperate ref- 
ugees, who live in cities and villages in Pakistan, mostly belong to the Hazara, 
Uzbek, and Tajik ethnic minorities who have been most persecuted by the 
Taliban and who fear the Pashtun dominated camps in which the Taliban has 
had influence. These urban refugees receive virtually no assistance from the 
UN, and are in desperate need of food, health care, and education programs. 

• Second, the current appeal provides very little for health or education. Only 3 
percent of the United Nations appeal is devoted to health. Nor are sufficient 
funds for education inside and outside of the camps being requested in the ap- 
peal. Education is less than 1 percent of the United Nations appeal. Education 
is not a luxury, but a core component of ending terrorism and promoting democ- 
racy. We cannot lose a generation of Afghan girls and boys. Education for ref- 
ugee girls is necessary to make up for the denial of education under the 
Taliban, and to make possible the participation of young women in the recon- 
struction of Afghanistan. The availability of education for boys is necessary to 
counteract the madrassas (so-called religious schools) which are the source of 
foot soldiers for the Taliban. 

• Finally, the LTN Appeal provides only 6 months of bare subsistence rations. Of 
the food and support needs of $188 million, the commodities included are only 
wheat, vegetable oil, pulses (lentils), salt, wheat/soy blend, sugar, and high en- 
ergy biscuits. 

We appreciate that on October 401 President Bush announced a commitment of 
an additional $295 million in U.S. emergency humanitarian aid to suffering people 
in Afghanistan and to Afghan refugees. This emergency humanitarian package is 
a critically needed escalation of aid that will help save the lives of millions of inno- 
cent Afghans, especially women and children, many of whom are near starvation in 
pre-famine condition, without shelter, and without health care. 

The United States’ leadership in meeting a significant portion of the United Na- 
tions $584 million appeal for emergency assistance is very heartening. However, we 
believe that the needs of Afghan refugees are even more massive and that our gov- 
ernment must do even more to meet them. 

We commend and support the call of the Chairman of this Committee, Senator 
Joseph Biden, for a multi-billion dollar infusion of humanitarian relief for Afghani- 
stan and for the surrounding region to address refugees’ humanitarian needs and 
to sustain long-term reconstruction efforts. His leadership and vision in this call are 
timely and extremely needed. 

Our understanding is that of the funds that have recently been announced by 
President Bush, a yet to be determined portion will go towards the UN appeal for 
UN sponsored humanitarian aid and another portion of funds will go to programs 
carried out by other international nongovernmental organizations (NGOs). 

No funds, however, are scheduled to be granted directly to women-led NGOs. I 
would like to stress the importance of the U.S. providing direct funding to Afghan 
women led NGOs. Humanitarian funds from the United States and the United Na- 
tions also should go directly to Afghan women-led humanitarian organizations that 
are delivering desperately needed health, education, and relief services. These 
groups are in a position to help large numbers of Afghan women and girls living 
as refugees in Pakistan, and where possible in Afghanistan, if only they had more 
resources to survive and to contend with the increasing need. The future of a peace- 
ful, stable, and democratic Afghanistan depends in large measure upon the strength 
of these Afghan women’s organizations and the women and girls to whom they are 
providing assistance and educational opportunities. 
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The removal of the Taliban together with the restoration of the rights of women, 
broad-based, multi-ethnic constitutional democracy, and economic development are 
essential in the fights to end terrorism and to free women. In any rebuilding of Af- 
ghanistan, women must be in leadership roles. We have been urging the State De- 
partment that Afghan women not be forgotten in the U.S. strategies to combat ter- 
rorism. and in their planning for a post-bin Laden and post-Taliban Afghanistan. 

In order to gain regional stability and build democracy instead of dictatorship, the 
United States must make a commitment to provide not only significant emergency 
humanitarian assistance but also long-range assistance to help rebuild the economy 
and infrastructure of Afghanistan. To fight the Soviet Union, we gave billions to Af- 
ghanistan in the form of arms and training for the mujahedeen that gave rise to 
the Taliban. To combat terrorism, we must help rebuild Afghanistan and restore it 
to a civil society dependent on neither opium nor heroin trafficking and smuggling. 
We realized after World War 11 that the only way to break the back of fascism was 
to re-establish constitutional democracies in Germany and Italy, to establish one in 
Japan, to provide rights to women, and to provide economic development assistance. 

In the reconstruction, women will be essential. If a Loya Jirga or any other as- 
sembly takes place, there must be representation of women from each of the dif- 
ferent parties and ethnic groups and women’s groups must be included so that 
women leaders will be decision makers for Afghanistan’s future. Afghan women 
even in these most difficult times have been running clandestine schools, health 
clinics in both Afghanistan and in refugee areas, and are key in relief programs and 
income generation projects in the refugee areas. Despite untold hardships, Afghan 
women have been leading NGOs in the refugee areas. These women must be in- 
volved in charting the future of the country. 

During the past five years, the Feminist Majority has had the privilege of working 
with many Afghan women leaders. We have been impressed and inspired by their 
courage, knowledge, and ability to provide services, work and survive in the most 
repressive regime against women in the history of the world. They remind us that 
women were leaders, members of parliament, educators, civil servants, doctors, and 
technicians before the Taliban. Indeed, with so many men killed in 23 years of war, 
women are thought to be 60-70 percent of the adult population and have managed 
to keep going the few remnants of Afghan civil society that exist today. They have 
risked their own lives and some have lost their lives to run home schools and health 
clinics despite Taliban edicts. These women leaders must be a part of the peace 
process and the rebuilding of their country. They must be at the table as decision 
makers. 

We cannot be fooled by those who would use culture and religion as an excuse 
for the marginalization or exclusion of women in the reconstruction of Afghanistan. 
The Taliban’s decrees are foreign to Islam, to the culture, and to the people of Af- 
ghanistan. Since the 1950s, women and girls in Kabul and in many other parts of 
the country attended schools as did boys. Before the Taliban gained dominance in 
Afghanistan, women were a crucial part of the workforce. Afghan women have a his- 
tory of public service leadership and were believed to be 30% of its civil bureaucracy. 
For example, in Kabul, before the Taliban took over, women were: over 70 percent 
of teachers were women; 40 percent of doctors and the vast majority of health care 
workers were women; and over half the university students. 

If civil society is to be rebuilt in Afghanistan and the rogue state that has been 
sustained by drug trafficking is to be brought to an end, all citizens — especially 
those in the health care and education fields — must be utilized. The employment of 
these workers — who are mostly women — is essential to the rebuilding of the coun- 
try’s social infrastructure and civilization itself. The restoration of the rights of 
women is crucial both for the sake of human rights and to make possible the return 
to civil society. The United States would be repeating a tragic mistake if it again 
turns to another set of extremists as it did to repel the Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan and chooses a dictatorship as the most expedient strategy to replace the 
Taliban. The restoration of a broad-based democracy, representative of both ethnic 
minorities and women, with women at the table, is necessary to break the back of 
a terrorist and a war-torn existence. We urge you to think long-term — in this case, 
the right thing to do is also the best thing for global security, human rights, and 
economic development. 

In a discussion at the State Department, we were asked would the U.S. people 
support a massive reconstruction of Afghanistan or would the U.S. people rather 
support simply sustaining a tolerable subsistence economy in Afghanistan. We often 
hear today (a la Tom Brokaw) the World War II generation of Americans referred 
to as the “greatest generation.” We are proud we fought fascism, rebuilt the econo- 
mies of Germany and Japan, and helped to establish democracies in these nations 
with women’s rights. We helped to establish in post WWII, a United Nations and 
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under the leadership of Eleanor Roosevelt, the U.N. Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. If this declaration is to mean anything, we must help to restore 
women’s rights in this most abused nation — Afghanistan — and we must restore its 
democracy. Afghanistan first adopted a constitutional democracy in 1964 that in- 
cluded full universal suffrage, an equal rights amendment for women that even in- 
cluded equal pay provisions, and a separation of powers with an independent judici- 
ary. Women were members of the Parliament and were judges. 

We know today that literally millions of Americans are appalled at the Taliban’s 
treatment of its own people, especially its women. We know from our work at the 
grass roots level in 49 states of the union that Americans want women’s rights re- 
stored in Afghanistan and for this society to return to normalcy. We as Americans 
do feel a moral obligation to Afghanistan because it was the last stop in the Cold 
War. We can be the “greatest generation” today. We must meet the challenge and 
as our parents, not settle for expediency but strive for the dream of democracy and 
human rights for all — and in Eleanor Roosevelt’s memory, we cannot forget the 
women. 

Senator Wellstone. Thank you so much. What I am going to do 
is just lay out some of my concerns all at once, and then kind of 
have you respond, and that is the most efficient use of time. 

There are people — there is the whole issue of conditions right 
now in the refugee camps which are deplorable, and also I have 
concerns about the security right now of these camps, and I want 
to talk about that with each one of you. Then are the people left 
behind, many of whom by definition are elderly, infirm, more vul- 
nerable, left behind to eat meals of locusts and animal fodder by 
reports? 

Here are some of the questions I have. Number one, it seems to 
me that the convoys — and, Ken, you were talking about this, the 
UNWFP — the convoys, the air drops, it is 1 percent, less than 1 
percent, and not all that efficient, and the earlier testimony was we 
can’t rely on that anyway. I think there is agreement. You have got 
to get this in by the convoys; you have got to get the food in this 
way. So one question I have is: I would think that is going to be 
a priority for our government, to somehow do what we need to do 
to make sure those convoys can continue to be coming in with food. 
That is a question I have for you, whether you would agree. 

There is the question of — there have been some reports, as long 
as we are talking about NGOs and the United Nations, there have 
been some reports of UN and NGO offices being burned in Paki- 
stan by anti-American protesters, and so I want you to speak to 
whether or not you think there is sufficient steps being taken to 
protect humanitarian workers, including women, who are associ- 
ated with these international and local organizations in Pakistan. 

And then finally — I guess those are the first order questions. At 
some point in time, I want to get your perspective. Your organiza- 
tion has been in Afghanistan a long time, and the Taliban are 
widely despised for all the right reasons. 

I also understand that there are a significant number of Afghans 
that are alarmed or express alarm at the prospect of the Northern 
Alliance, that they might return to power, given their record of se- 
rious abuses, including rape and massacres and indiscriminate 
bombing that were committed while they were in power, and I 
want to ask you whether or not that sentiment — to what extent 
that sentiment is widespread or not. That is a flow of questions, 
starting with Mr. Bacon. 

Mr. Bacon. Sure. On convoys, you are absolutely right. 
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They have to continue. Andrew Natsios told of a bunch of NGOs 
yesterday that the U.S. is totally committed to making sure the 
convoys flow as freely as possible. The key here is many entry 
points, not just through Pakistan or through Iran, but also through 
Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, and Tajikistan. There are efforts un- 
derway to open the so-called Friendship Ridge from Uzbekistan 
into Afghanistan, and that would be helpful. 

Convoys are obviously subject to attack, and one of the issues 
that our government and the UN is looking at is how to secure the 
convoys. I don’t think anybody has good answers. 

Right now there is another question. Once you get the food into 
Afghanistan, how do you make sure that it is not taken by the 
wrong people, taken by the military or the Taliban forces. 

One way to do that would be so-called web feeding, that is, a sort 
of hot, prepared meals rather than the giveaway packets of food. 
Usually people with AK-47s don’t like to stand in line to get hand- 
out dinners in refugee camps. 

But these are details that have to be worked out to make sure 
that, one, the food gets in, and, two, it goes to the right people. Ob- 
viously security is a problem for humanitarian workers, and that 
is something that the UN has never been particularly good at. It 
is something that the UN and NGOs are paying more attention to, 
but ultimately we have to rely, as much as possible, on the govern- 
ments of Pakistan and Iran to provide the security for the camps 
and for the humanitarian workers. The problem has been greater 
in Pakistan than Iran. 

Finally, there is an urgent problem that demands attention, and 
that is while Pakistan is preventing refugees from coming in right 
now, there are signs that they are preparing to relent. They are 
preparing some camps in the northwest frontier province, which is 
generally a very hostile area, and camps there could be very dan- 
gerous, both for refugees and for humanitarian workers. So it is 
imperative that the U.S., the UN, and other nations work very 
hard to try to get Pakistan to relocate whatever new camps it sets 
up. 

This is a difficult issue, but it is one that could be crucially im- 
portant to the protection of refugees and the people who help them. 

Ms. Smeal. On the convoys, one thing I want to point out is that 
most of the non-Afghan humanitarian workers have left Afghani- 
stan, so again it is one of the reasons I think we must invest in 
Afghan workers, because they are the only ones that are there, and 
even they are discombobulated under these conditions. Obviously 
we have to provide security, but, in fact, we have superior forces 
and can do that. 

But one of the things that I want to emphasize is even the people 
in the refugee areas outside of Afghanistan do not have enough 
food, and so that also is a serious problem. And, by the way, the 
reason so many of the refugees are not in the camps is because 
they don’t think they are secure. Some of the camps, the Taliban 
have been holding sway over, and so many of the ethnic groups 
who they have been persecuting, such as the Hazarahs and Tajiks 
are afraid to go into the camps, and not only that. So are women, 
because, indeed, they have been harassing and doing things to 
women in some of these areas. 
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And so basically you have a lot of people who are afraid to be 
in the camps. That is why we are so pleading with our government 
and the United Nations to please count who are in the refugee 
areas but simply are not in these camps that are very dangerous 
for them, because there hasn’t been security in quite a long time. 

And I want to just read, because there is so much been done 
about this package, that is supposed to be 2,200 calories in this lit- 
tle yellow package. I want to read what we are giving. We are giv- 
ing wheat — and this is now from the World Food Program, which 
I totally respect. Catherine Brutini has done one magnificent job. 
But this is what we give. It is wheat, vegetable oil, pulses which 
is lentils — I assume dry — salt, wheat soy blend, sugar, and high en- 
ergy biscuits. 

So what does that really boil down to? It is principally bread and 
water, and the water isn’t clean. I don’t want us to feel so generous 
and so good here. When I realize what these folks are surviving on, 
no wonder the infant mortality is so high. No wonder children 
aren’t surviving. Couldn’t we put some dry milk in it? Couldn’t we 
get a little ingenious and get some more food in this? You can’t — 
I don’t understand how these people survived this long, but this is 
literally from the food health program, and it is really scary. And 
there is no sanitation, remember, in these areas. 

And so no wonder, you know, there is unrest in Pakistan. That 
is where the bulk of the people are. No wonder there is unrest, be- 
cause there has not been enough aid, so we have got to do far bet- 
ter, and we have got to get with a much bigger program. 

Mr. de Torrente. I think the issue of the convoys has already 
been answered clearly. Going through the established aid oper- 
ations that are already on the ground and have done the assess- 
ments, that have targeted the people, is the way to go, and that 
is what we think should happen, a big effort of assistance going 
through these already-established channels and people who are on 
the ground, and who can target the beneficiaries in a good way. 

On security of NGOs, I think really there are different ap- 
proaches to security. One, you could put them in like two different 
camps. One is to say that aid workers should be physically pro- 
tected, meaning higher armed guards or the like. 

The other is to say that the security relies on the consent of the 
people and the authorities of the areas in which you try to provide 
relief. 

And actually that is the consent, is the consensual approach is 
the one that organizations like ourselves who are unarmed and 
who go and work in very difficult environments throughout the 
world, not only in Afghanistan. It is the one we rely on, and that 
is why I stressed before the fact of being perceived as neutral, as 
independent, as only concerned with humanitarian issues is so im- 
portant for the security of staff. And this is why this point about 
separating these agendas is so critical. 

So I think it will go some way. It won’t go all the way. 

We know there is anti-western sentiment, even before the U.S. 
military was dropping food, air drops. I am not saying it is only due 
to that. I think there is anti-western sentiment generally, which is 
going to be difficult to combat, but it does contribute to this prob- 
lem. 
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For security of refugees, I want to come back to that, for security 
of refugees in Pakistan especially. As I said before, the camps, the 
sites for new influx that have been determined so far are really in 
areas where security of refugees, were they able to cross, cannot be 
guaranteed. 

These are areas — these are called tribal areas of Pakistan. There 
is none under direct control of the Pakistan government. There are 
an array of different forces there. 

This is an ethnically homogeneous area. If you are from a dif- 
ferent ethnic minority — we heard about Tajiks, Uzbeks, Hazarahs. 
If you go to these areas, it will be very difficult for you to be pro- 
tected and to be safe. I think this is important. This is why the 
people have to be brought further inland, allowed to come further 
inland in the areas where they can be safer and where inter- 
national staff can have access to them for assistance. 

Your third question had to do with the situation in the Northern 
Alliance areas. I was there very recently, in August, and I would 
say that conditions are better, but not significantly better, espe- 
cially for women. Women — the key difference — there are two key 
differences. One is that girls are allowed to go to school and women 
can be teachers, can teach children. The other one is that the Is- 
lamic rules are not enforced by an institution such as the religious 
police, such as in the Taliban areas. Therefore, it is more diffuse. 

However, the issue of if you are a woman and you go to a health 
center, you need to be accompanied by your husband or male rel- 
ative. Just like in the Taliban areas, women have to wear burqas 
in the Northern Alliance areas. Women in many of these areas are 
not allowed to go to the market, for instance. 

So the type of situation we do see has similarities with the situa- 
tion in the Taliban areas. I think we should recognize that, and so 
the health problems of women that we heard about before are quite 
similar in these different parts of the country. 

In terms of the general condition, the other point I wanted to 
make about that is that throughout the country, the war has had 
a big impact. There has been militarization of the society. The peo- 
ple who have risen to power are military actors, and they control 
the economic and the political arena. 

The social concerns, health issues, and so on are really at the 
bottom of the list. In the Northern Alliance areas, there are very 
few health centers, clinics, et cetera. There are very few Afghan 
medical staff, and it is really a link through international organiza- 
tions such as ourselves that these structures, these very few re- 
maining structures, can be maintained. 

So this is just to say that we should not see it in terms of two 
completely different areas of the country. There are similarities be- 
tween them, although I do stress that the situation in the Taliban 
areas on a number of counts is significantly worse. 

Senator Wellstone. Senator Boxer? 

Senator Boxer. Mr. de Torrente, I think you have proven the 
point Elbe Smeal made, that even where the women can go to 
school and teach, it is still oppressive with the Northern Alliance, 
and when she says that the women should be the central part of 
the rebuild, I think this is absolutely what has to happen, and I 
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am going to dedicate myself to being that voice, because that is the 
voice of reason. 

That is the voice of moderation, the women’s voices, so that is 
something we really must keep in mind, so thank you for talking 
about what it is like for women to live even with the Northern Alli- 
ance, which is supposed to be the most liberal compared to the 
Taliban. We have got human rights violations all over the place 
from them toward the women, and so I think this is key. 

Ms. Smeal, do you want to add to that? 

Ms. Smeal. Yes. Remember, the Northern Alliance and the 
Taliban come from the mujaheddin, which were extremists and re- 
ligious extremists, but also who were involved in drug trafficking, 
and basically we really shouldn’t replace one set of extremists with 
another. Although there is no question the Northern Alliance is 
better, it is a matter of degree here, and that is why I keep urging 
so much that constitutional democracy and that we return to civil 
society where we reach out to not just military commanders who 
came out of this whole, defeating the Soviets, but to people who 
were the part of the Afghan society prior to all of this. 

Now, one other major thing — and it is hard to keep in our brain, 
but because of all of this war, the majority of adults are women. 
Some people estimate in some areas we are 60 and 70 percent of 
the adults, and so because they are even — the Taliban is stepping 
down to 12-year-olds in their army. There is no way to rebuild 
without us, and we have to be at the center, and I really am grate- 
ful for your statement that you will make this a center focus, be- 
cause we need it, because we keep dropping out. 

And somehow I think people think, well, there is only two 
choices, or we have got to go to one of these military commanders, 
and others that are mentioned, too, have horrific human rights vio- 
lations in their background. 

Senator Boxer. We just have to see beneath the veil to get a 
sense of what it is like there. I keep coming back to this comment 
made by the USAID leader here on the part of the administration, 
and that is that people should stay in their homes. From what you 
know about what is planned — and I would ask this to all of you 
who care so deeply and who know this so well: Do you think that 
is a good message? 

Let’s say we had an opportunity to talk to those folks today who 
are frightened and afraid that they are running out of options. 
Would you tell them to stay in their homes? 

Ms. Smeal. Well, you know, this is not inconsistent with what 
the State Department has been saying now for the five years I 
have been involved. In fact, there was a period very recently where 
we were putting more effort into having refugees go back than 
helping them where they were, even though it was clear it was un- 
safe where they were going back to. 

I think in some ways it is a message that is even too late. We 
were looking at the numbers while he was talking, the number of 
the people estimated already displaced from their homes. There are 
people — they estimate that 4.2 million are internally stranded. We 
asked what that definition meant, and that is a new definition in 
the UN which means they are no longer in their homes, but they 
are in their village or city areas. 
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Okay. They have already moved, but they are not really, so that 
is internally stranded. Another 1.2 million are internally displaced 
within Afghanistan, and they are called internally displaced, not 
stranded. That means they have left their village or city, and they 
are looking for food and shelter elsewhere, so that is about 5.4 mil- 
lion, according to the UN, on the move within the country already. 

And then I went through the numbers that are already in the 
refugee areas in Afghanistan and Pakistan. It is 3.5 million, we es- 
timate, and 2 million in the refugee camps, 11.5 million in the cit- 
ies and towns, another million and a half in Iran, and hundreds 
of thousands in Tajikistan and Ubekistan. There is a lot of people 
on the move here, and it is sort of like trying to close the door 
after — what is it? — the barn door after the horse has left. 

The other thing that we keep not mentioning, but I think — and 
I don’t know if even my staff will agree, but, you know, we have 
admitted very few refugees into the United States or other coun- 
tries. In 1996 and 1997, the United States accepted no refugees 
from Afghanistan. In 1998, it was, I think, 88; in 1999, it was 300- 
some. Last year, it was — I think it was — I am doing this off the top 
of my head — about 1,700. We can get you the numbers. Why did 
we close the doors, and it wasn’t just us? It is all the world. 

Remember, that ship off of Australia of several hundred Afghan 
refugees that no one would accept? I think there has to be some 
larger acceptance of refugees, especially young people who could go 
to college or go to graduate school, because they could go home and 
rebuild their countries, we have a scholarship program, trying to 
get young women out. We can’t afford to lose a whole generation 
of women and still think we are going to rebuild this society, or a 
whole generation of people. 

So I think part of this has to be thinking in terms of how we can 
train and educate while we are also reconstructing, and it certainly 
should be opening our doors, especially to those who are being per- 
secuted because they spoke up. A woman who speaks out can be 
targeted for all kinds of abuse, we should be having more political 
refugees in this intense situation. 

Senator Boxer. I know time is running out. I just want to make 
a comment, and then ask both of you to get back to that question. 
Ken and Nicolas, the question about whether you could tell people 
who haven’t left their homes to stay in their homes, so think about 
that. 

But I just wanted to underscore what you said. More than 80 
percent of the world’s refugees and displaced persons are women 
and children. So whatever happened to the gallant side of our spir- 
its? Women and children, help them. And I know from what I can 
tell, there is not that many special programs to address the par- 
ticular needs, and when you say — and it is worth repeating — Sen- 
ator Wellstone, 26 percent of the children in Afghanistan die before 
the age of 5, 26 percent, and you just — on a day when we had great 
news about our life expectancy and our infant mortality going in 
the right direction, we have got to just do something about it. 

Senator Wellstone and I were just talking that we really want 
to keep our team together here, to take a lot of what you have al- 
ready told us, and there is a tremendous sense of urgency. And if 
I could be critical only a tiny bit — and it is not even critical, be- 
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cause this thing happened to us so fast that we got thrown into ev- 
erything — it is whether it is air safety, if you will, or whether it 
is this abroad, we have to even go faster. We have to go faster. 

How many weeks is it, Nicolas, until the winter, the snows come? 

Mr. de Torrente. Well, it depends where. Certain areas, certain 
passes are already starting to get snow, and by mid-October some 
passes will not be passable any longer. 

Senator Boxer. We’re practically at mid-October, so we have a 
humanitarian crisis that needs an urgent response, and we have to 
think big about it, and I think that is really our message we have 
gotten from all the panelists. 

If you two can answer that question about, do you stay home if 
you haven’t left, and then I will stop and turn it back to Senator 
Wellstone. 

Mr. Bacon. Refugees International has been urging for years 
that the best way to deal with the problem in Afghanistan is to get 
food to the villages so people can stay there. People are reluctant 
to leave their homes. They don’t want to leave their homes and 
their families, but they will leave if they are not fed obviously. 

The conditions in the refugee camps in Harak, for instance, in 
Afghanistan are horrific, and we feel everybody would be better off 
for many of the reasons that Mr. Natsios said earlier, if we could 
get food to them in their villages. 

The problem is it is very difficult to do. There is very little trans- 
portation infrastructure. We are talking about a country as large 
as Texas. The topography is challenging, to say the least, so maybe 
Nicolas can say more about this, but we have long advocated this 
is the best thing to do. 

We support the administration’s desire to do that, we question 
whether it is possible. 

Mr. de Torrente. I think people have to have options. 

They have two basic needs: security and sustenance, and being 
able to survive. And, therefore, clearly from a health perspective, 
if people stay in their homes, it is better, and we know the con- 
sequences of moving and being in this displaced persons camps. 
These are densely populated areas. It is difficult to control in terms 
of epidemic and so on, so it is clearly — it is better from a health 
perspective if people stay in their homes. 

However, people move also because of a fear of violence, persecu- 
tion, and fear, and we have seen — we did a survey in one of our 
refugee programs we are running in Mashad in Iran. 

The date is a bit old, but it gives you an indication. This was in 
January of this year. We are asking people coming to our clinic and 
doing a questionnaire, and there we found that 70 percent of them 
had fled because of violence and fear, and either that the war was 
coming to them. This is the civil war. They had pockets throughout 
the country. There were a lot of local commanders that were oppos- 
ing the Taliban in different areas. 

It is not only the main front line, but a number of other areas, 
and persecution. There has been targeting of distinct ethnic groups 
such as the Hazarahs. Therefore, if it is a perfect world, you can 
guarantee security to all people. 

Then, of course, they should be told not to go, but I think you 
cannot tell people to stay in their homes if there is still a threat 
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of violence that is hanging over their heads, and violence comes 
from many different quarters. 

Senator Boxer. I so appreciate that. That was my sense, that in 
the perfect world, you are only dealing with a famine, which is 
awful in and of itself, but if that is the only thing you are dealing 
with, and you can have the flat land and the good weather and the 
convoys, yes. But my sense is a little bit of unrealistic talk here 
with an imagery of people staying in their homes and just waiting 
for the truck to pull up, like the milk truck used to pull up. It just 
is not right. 

Ms. Smeal. Plus the fact that the Taliban are persecuting women 
as a class. They are walking around with these religious police 
beating people. I mean, the whole atmosphere, plus they are now 
conscripting young kids. If they don’t go with them, they shoot 
them, and so you might leave for that reason alone. 

Senator Boxer. To get away from them shooting your youngest 
son. 

Ms. Smeal. By the way, I wanted to submit — I forgot my testi- 
mony formally, because it has a lot of stuff in it. 

Senator Wellstone. Absolutely. That will be a part of the 
record, and, Nicolas, we will finish with you and Ken. 

Mr. de Torrente. Not to conclude, but just to — just on the rea- 
sons why people leave as a result of drought, just to give you an 
indication of how the process happened, I think it is important to 
realize this has been ongoing for three years now, and people — it 
has eroded their coping mechanisms over time. Three years ago, 
people had assets. They had livestock. They were richer people. 
There was sharing among them. They were coping and coping on 
their own within their communities without having to rely on out- 
side assistance in a lot of these remote areas and remote villages. 

But over time, they have had to sell off assets. They have had 
crops failing time after time, and this has put people to the brink, 
and what we have seen in going to rural areas and doing surveys 
is that all of a sudden, a village decides, We can’t stay here any 
longer; it is just not feasible; no options left; let’s take the little we 
have remaining and move. And that is what we have been seeing, 
is people moving from remote areas in provinces of Herat and these 
areas, and moving. That makes it when they move, it is really out 
of desperation and really as a means of last resort. 

Therefore, we should try to reach out to them if we can, before 
they reach that point. 

Senator Wellstone. Let me just agree with Senator Boxer that 
we thank you. I would like to thank the reporter who has been 
working so hard. It is really important to have this on the record, 
and I think both of us — and I think I speak for others who are 
here — it is hard for any of this to be symbolic. I mean, we would 
be less than fully human if we just had another committee hearing, 
another discussion. This is all just so compelling and so important 
and so before us right now. 

Thank you for being here. The committee is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:45 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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U.S. Senate, Subcommittee on Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs and the Subcommittee on 
International Operations and Terrorism, Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittees met, pursuant to notice, at 3:10 p.m. in room 
SD-419, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Paul D. Wellstone 
(chairman of the Subcommittee on Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs) presiding. 

Present: Senators Wellstone and Lugar. 

Senator Wellstone. The Senate Foreign Relations Sub- 
committee on Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs will come to 
order. I am going to be joined by Senator Boxer. I want to apologize 
to all. We had a briefing from the State Department and Defense 
Department that all Senators attended from 2 to 3, and some Sen- 
ators are still there, but I would like to apologize to everyone for 
the inconvenience of having to wait an hour. 

I want to again thank all of you for participating in today’s hear- 
ing, and again apologize for the delay. Angelina Jolie is not here 
yet, but I had a chance to meet with her. She has been a UNHCR 
goodwill Ambassador, and she has recently visited the Afghan ref- 
ugee camps. We want to thank Ms. Jolie for her fine leadership. 
She will be coming later on, and we will recognize her. 

Events are moving extremely quickly in Afghanistan, with the 
military success by the anti-Taliban forces in the northern half of 
the country and with the winter closing rapidly, threatening the 
lives and well-being of millions of Afghans afflicted by drought and 
war. 

The challenge the United States and its coalition partners now 
face is to translate the recent military successes into humanitarian 
action that delivers assistance to the Afghans quickly and effec- 
tively. The international community must continue to contribute 
significant resources to address the humanitarian needs of the Af- 
ghans. There were some delays at our own agencies, specifically 
with OMB, in releasing much-needed funds. That now is going fine. 
There were some delays, and this was unacceptable. 

We now need to ensure that these resources arrive on the ground 
in a timely and efficient manner, and I believe that will happen. 
With Northern Alliance control of the area across from Termez, 
Uzbekistan excuses are running out for Uzbekistan not to open the 
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Friendship Bridge. My understanding is that may have happened 
today, which would speed crucial supplies into the country. 

Further, the security situation must improve. The withdrawal of 
the Taliban — if I am not correct, and I thought that is what I 
heard, but I guess I cannot even talk about a briefing, so you can 
give me your latest assessment of the Friendship Bridge. 

Further, the security situation must improve. The withdrawal of 
the Taliban has not resulted in a secure environment necessary for 
humanitarian efforts to move forward. There are deeply disturbing 
reports that Northern Alliance fighters seized UNICEF employees 
and trucks and that 89 tons of World Food Program supplies were 
stolen over the weekend. 

It is unclear whether the Northern Alliance has the capacity to 
provide security and establish law and order. Consequently, the 
United Nations must move quickly to deploy a multinational force 
to establish security so that the humanitarian organizations can do 
their jobs. We must also begin planning now for a long-term com- 
mitment to the reconstruction of Afghanistan. 

The people of Afghanistan have endured 23 years of war misery, 
and the conflict has threatened international stability and placed 
enormous burdens on their limited means. The United States must 
not just talk the talk, but we must also walk the walk. We must 
show Afghans that we are not going to give up on them this time 
and turn our backs on them as we did before. We must show gen- 
uine solidarity and real generosity now. 

For many of these innocent Afghans you can absolutely count on 
the fact that there will be others that will be making all kinds of 
offers to them in a very fluid environment, and I do not think it 
is at all too late for us to announce a bold economic reconstruction 
program, microenterprises program, microenterprises infrastruc- 
ture, cash assistance, public health, you name it. I cannot empha- 
size strongly enough that our Government needs to, with the inter- 
national community, move forward with this now. 

It is time to reverse more than a decade of neglect. We must be 
willing to make a multiyear, multinational, and multibillion effort 
to rebuild Afghanistan. We must move quickly to put in place a 
long-term economic reconstruction package for this embattled na- 
tion, to be administered through the United Nation or another mul- 
tinational entity. 

We need to target assistance to the north now, which would have 
a huge symbolic importance and be a powerful incentive, I believe, 
to a push to the leaders in the south to abandon the Taliban and 
join the United States-led effort. We know that many of the 
Pashtun chiefs, including supporters of the Taliban, are already on 
the fence. If the Pashtuns are now going hungry, and if they were 
to see significant assistance enter in neighboring provinces, the 
seemingly intractable problem of forging a political consensus in 
Afghanistan might become a whole lot easier to solve. 

I believe our reconstruction effort must focus on rebuilding basic 
infrastructure, repairing shattered bridges and roads, removing 
land mines, reconstructing irrigation systems, and drilling wells. 
Creation of secular schools will break the stranglehold of extre- 
mism and allow both boys and girls to make positive contributions 
to the development of their society. We must also rebuild the shat- 
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tered health infrastructure by establishing base hospital and vil- 
lage clinics. 

Again, I would point out that there is a huge vacuum. You have 
got people without means, in desperate economic shape. Above and 
beyond the importance of this humanitarian assistance, I believe 
this economic package is an absolute must. The Afghans have been 
through enough hell. They deserve to live in a society where they 
can feed their children, live in safety, and participate fully in their 
country’s development, regardless of gender, religious belief, or eth- 
nicity. 

I thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Wellstone follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Paul Wellstone 

I want to thank all of you for participating in today’s hearing, and I apologize for 
the delay due to a last minute briefing. I want to briefly introduce Angelina Jolie, 
UNHCR’s Goodwill Ambassador, who has recently visited the Afghan refugee 
camps. 

Events are moving extremely quickly in Afghanistan, with the military successes 
by the anti-Taliban forces in the northern half of the country, and with winter clos- 
ing in rapidly, threatening the lives and well being of millions of Afghans afflicted 
by drought and war. 

The challenge the U.S. and its coalition partners now face is to translate the re- 
cent military successes into humanitarian action that delivers assistance to the Af- 
ghans quickly and effectively. The international community must continue to con- 
tribute significant resources to address the humanitarian needs of the Afghans. 
There were some delays at our own agencies in releasing much needed funds. This 
is unacceptable. We need to ensure that these resources arrive on the ground in a 
timely and efficient manner. 

With Northern Alliance control of the area across from Termez, Uzbekistan, ex- 
cuses are running out for Uzbekistan not to open the Friendship bridge, which 
would speed crucial supplies into the country. 

Further, the security situation must improve. The withdrawal of the Taliban has 
not resulted in a secure environment necessary for humanitarian efforts to move for- 
ward. There are deeply disturbing reports that Northern Alliance fighters seized 
UNICEF employees and trucks, and that 89 tons of World Food Program supplies 
were stolen over the weekend. It is unclear whether the Northern Alliance has the 
capacity to provide security and establish law and order. Consequently, the United 
Nations must move quickly to deploy a multi-national force to establish security so 
that the humanitarian organizations can do their jobs. 

We must also begin planning now for a long-term commitment to the reconstruc- 
tion of Afghanistan. The people of the Afghanistan have endured 23 years of war 
and misery, and the conflict has threatened international stability, and placed enor- 
mous burdens on their limited means. The United States must not just talk the 
talk, but must also walk the walk — we must show Afghans that we are not going 
to give up on them this time, and turn our backs on them as we did before. We 
must show genuine solidarity and real generosity now. 

It is time to reverse more than a decade of neglect. We must be willing to make 
a multiyear, multinational and multibillion effort to rebuild Afghanistan. We must 
move quickly to put in place a long-term economic reconstruction package for this 
embattled nation, to be administered through the United Nations or another multi- 
national entity. 

We need to target assistance to the north now, which would have huge symbolic 
importance and be a powerful incentive to the Pushtun leaders in the south to aban- 
don the Taliban and join the U.S.-led effort. We know that many of the Pashtun 
chiefs, including current supporters of the Taliban, are already on the fence. If the 
Pashtuns who are now going hungry, saw significant assistance entering neigh- 
boring provinces, the seemingly intractable problem of forging a political consensus 
in Afghanistan might become a whole lot easier to solve. 

I believe our reconstruction effort must focus on rebuilding basic infrastructure 
repairing shattered bridges and roads, removing land mines, reconstructing irriga- 
tion systems and drilling wells. Creation of secular schools will break the strangle- 
hold of extremism, and allow both boys and girls to make positive contributions to 
the development of their society. We must also rebuild the shattered health infra- 
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structure by establishing basic hospitals and village clinics. The Afghans have been 
through enough hell. They deserve to live in a society where they can feed their chil- 
dren, live in safety and participate fully in their country’s development regardless 
of gender, religious belief or ethnicity. 

Thank you. 

Senator Wellstone. Now, I know we are going to be joined by 
Senator Boxer, but I think since we have already held the hearing 
back for an hour we are going to proceed and then when Senator 
Boxer conies I know she will want to make an opening statement. 

We are going to start with Bernd McConnell, who is Director of 
Central Asian Task Force and has done some wonderful work in 
Bosnia and really is, I think, a real expert in the best sense, Direc- 
tor of Central Asian Task Force, United States Agency for Inter- 
national Development, and then he will be followed by Alan 
Kreczko, who is Acting Assistant Secretary of the Bureau of Popu- 
lation, Refugees and Migration, Department of State. 

Bernd McConnell will make it clear that Administrator Natsios 
was more than willing to testify, but when we put the hearing off 
for — he is now in the region, and when we put it off for an hour 
it just proved impossible, logistics-wise, to do the communication. 

Joel Charny is going to join us in panel 2. This past month he 
has also been in the region. Mark Bartolini, vice president of Gov- 
ernmental Relations for the International Rescue Committee will 
also be testifying, and we owe a special debt of gratitude to George 
Devendorf, director of Emergency Operations for Mercy Corps, who 
I just talked to, and just came back from refugee camps I think last 
night, and who is utterly exhausted, but is here with us as well. 

We are going to get a very important report from the ground and 
from the people that are responsible for administering humani- 
tarian assistance. I think this hearing could not come at a more im- 
portant time, and I very much again thank all of the panelists and 
journalists and others for your interest. 

We will start out with Mr. McConnell. 

STATEMENT OF BERND McCONNELL, DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL 

ASIAN TASK FORCE, UNITED STATES AGENCY FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, WASHINGTON, DC 

Thank you, sir. First, I must apologize for not being Andrew 
Natsios. We were just unable, as you point out, to connect the elec- 
tronic dots. He did want to emphasize that he is most available on 
his return over the weekend to come and brief you or anyone you 
would designate. 

We do submit his testimony, the testimony he would have given 
for the record. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Natsios follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Andrew S. Natsios, Administrator, U.S. Agency 
for International Development 

Madam Chairman, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, thank you for 
inviting me to testify before your committee on the rapidly evolving humanitarian 
crisis in Afghanistan. I submit this testimony even as I am leading a White House 
mission to the Central Asian Republics on Afghanistan’s northern border. This mis- 
sion signals to the world the importance President Bush places on a robust humani- 
tarian response to this crisis. I am also exploring ways to enhance coordination with 
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our United Nations and nongovernmental organization (NGO) partners in this his- 
toric effort. 


BACKGROUND 

As you know, Afghanistan is a country in crisis, a crisis that predates the events 
of September 11th. Three years of drought have brought Afghans to the precipice, 
but this did not have to become a famine. It was five years of brutal Taliban misrule 
and neglect that have pushed Afghanistan over the edge. Nearly 1.5 million Afghans 
are now at risk of starving and 5-7 million Afghans are dependent on outside assist- 
ance to survive the combination of a harsh winter, pre-famine conditions, and the 
dislocation of conflict. 

As I testified before you on October 10th of this year, the US Agency for Inter- 
national Development is working energetically with the World Food Program, other 
international organizations, and international and Afghan NGOs to implement the 
President’s humanitarian strategy in that region. Of the $320 million that President 
Bush announced on October 4th, USAID will implement $195 million for emergency 
humanitarian programs. This includes $96 million of International Disaster Assist- 
ance, $95 million of P.L. 480 Title II resources, $3 million for demining, and $1 mil- 
lion for extraordinary operational expenses associated with the Afghanistan crisis. 
We have already committed $51 million of the International Disaster Assistance 
funds and $58.4 million of the P.L. 480 Title II money for aid organizations working 
in Afghanistan. 

The U.S. humanitarian strategy is fully in operation inside Afghanistan. By that, 
I mean we are working diligently to deliver and distribute food and relief supplies 
to reduce death rates. We are focused on distribution of this food to rural villages 
to minimize population movements, because we know that death comes more easily 
to those forced to flee their homes. We are devising programs to stabilize rural food 
markets by increasing incomes. (i.e., effective demand) so that commercial suppliers 
will bring food to those markets. We are developing humanitarian information for 
radio broadcasts into Afghanistan that tell people food is coming, thereby ensuring 
that aid reaches the intended recipients. Importantly, we are funding developmental 
relief activities — what we call “spot reconstruction” to begin the process of recovery 
even as we are preventing starvation. 

Our geographic focus on the north is aimed at reducing the suffering of the most 
vulnerable groups in the population, as identified by the world Food Program vul- 
nerability assessment map. This means we have been concentrating in the past 
month on opening entry points for food flows from the northern and western bor- 
ders — through Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, Tajikistan and Iran. The international 
aid community has pre-positioned relief stocks and trucks in these areas to be ready 
to open the spigots when circumstances allow. 

We are very pleased that the World Food Program has been able to increase its 
delivery of food into Afghanistan so significantly — from an all-time high of 29,000 
metric tons in October to 27,000 metric tons just in the first 11 days of November. 
The challenge that we now face is that of the capacity of NGOs to distribute within 
Afghanistan. Clearly, the absence of expatriate NGO staff and lack of security have 
been the greatest obstacles to getting food into peoples’ hands. 

CURRENT SITUATION 

The stunning changes in the war campaign over this past weekend therefore 
present important new opportunities to respond to the most pressing needs of the 
north and northwest, but only when these military successes of the Northern Alli- 
ance are consolidated and converted into more secure circumstances within Afghani- 
stan. Already, food is crossing the Turkmenistan border into Badghis and Faryab 
provinces, where NGOs and international organizations like Save the Children and 
International Organization for Migration are working. 

When the road from Mazar-i-Sharif to Termez is secure, a high volume of food 
can begin to flow into the northern territories because of the road network radiating 
from Mazar. Use of barges to cross the Amu Darya River and the opening of the 
Friendship Bridge at Termez by the President of Uzbekistan are essential to this 
strategy. While barge traffic began yesterday, we are hopeful that the bridge also 
will be opened quickly as it will allow up to 25,000 metric tons a month to pass 
into Northern Afghanistan. 

The World Food Program and the Russian emergency response agency, 
EMERCOM, are working together to expand cross-border deliveries from Tajikistan. 
However, reports indicate that the Kunduz-Bahglan area south of the Tajikistan 
border remains very much insecure and may take longer than other northern prov- 
inces to open up. 
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Finally, the resurgence of the Northern Alliance in the Herat-Ghor areas may en- 
able the World Food Program (WFP) to reach very vulnerable populations in the 
Hazarajat central highlands and west more effectively. In fact, WFP reports that it 
has already dispatched to the Hazarajat and Ghor areas more than 13,000 metric 
tons of food, or nearly a half of the winter’s requirements. 

NEXT STEPS 

Upon my return from the region, I will redouble our coordination efforts with 
United Nations and NGO partners to ensure that they have the support they need 
to capitalize on these openings within Afghanistan. We have 65,000 metric tons of 
U.S. wheat being off-loaded in Iran for transshipment to Mashad and the Central 
Asian entry points and another 100,000 metric tons of food being prepared for load- 
ing in the United States. We have just ordered another 55,000 metric tons of wheat 
and 17,000 metric tons of oil, pulses and blended foods to ensure that the WFP and 
NGO pipelines are filled through February or March, 2002. We have also given WFP 
a grant of $6 million for procurement of 15,000 metric tons of wheat in Kazakhstan 
to meet immediate needs, but most of our food aid will come from the United States. 

We will also actively engage with our NGO partners to increase our focus on spot 
reconstruction or developmental relief. It will be critical for vulnerable Afghans not 
only to eat for survival, but also to have clean water to drink, improved local roads 
to markets, seeds and other agricultural inputs for spring planting — the basic ele- 
ments that will begin the rebuilding process from the bottom up. These programs 
will also show Afghans the tangible benefits of the ouster of the Taliban. 

Finally, USAID will engage actively with our State and Treasury Department col- 
leagues in the upcoming dialogue with other donors, IFIs and Afghans themselves 
on how best to make the transition from a crippled Afghanistan to a recovering, re- 
built Afghanistan. 

Mr. McConnell. I thought I would just speak briefly about a 
couple of things, one of which is his trip, and I would like to start 
with a brief anecdote from the trip. One of the reasons we could 
not connect those dots is because Andrew Natsios went to Afghani- 
stan today. 

He went south of the Tajik border into a place that, hopefully, 
I will not butcher too badly in naming, Khohabakhodin, where 
there are a number of IDP areas within the boundaries of Afghani- 
stan. 

The anecdote I would like to share with you he told me just a 
little while ago, and that is, he went to what passes for a school 
in one of the camps and asked the question of the children there, 
what does America mean to you? The answer he got was, America 
is where the food comes from. That was in his words quite a mov- 
ing moment for him, and that is one of the messages that we would 
hope to leave here today, and that is, food is moving into Afghani- 
stan. 

At the risk of giving a commercial here, the World Food Program 
has done an absolutely magnificent job of moving food into the re- 
gion. Currently, the major obstacle to the final distribution of that 
food is the security situation and, as you point out, Senator, that 
is something that has got to be better and got to be clarified. 

If I may just throw out a few numbers here, the World Food Pro- 
gram monthly requirement for the entire country is 52,000 metric 
tons. This last 30-day period is the first time ever that that goal 
has been met. So far, halfway through the month of November, 
World Food Program has moved 30,000 metric tons of food. Before 
November, the most they had ever moved was 29,000 metric tons 
for a whole month, and that was in October. 

So they are doing an astounding job of moving the food. The 
issue is, once the food is in the area, how do you get it precisely 
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to the areas of most need, and that, of course, is a function of the 
security situation. The question of what change has occurred be- 
cause of the dramatic events of the weekend and subsequently, the 
most obvious example of what is changing is the Friendship Bridge 
at Termez. The situation there, as we understand it, is the bridge 
is not open. 

Senator Wellstone. Is not open. 

Mr. McConnell. Is not open. The reason it is not open is that 
there has not yet been a U.N. assessment done of the roadway be- 
tween Mazar and the border, and as we understand it, that assess- 
ment will inform the Uzbek Government and hopefully encourage 
them to make their final decision to open the bridge at long last. 

I would emphasize that yesterday the first barge did, in fact, 
move. It was very lightly loaded, 50 metric tons, mainly of nonfood 
items. The river is quite low. They were being cautious in this first 
barge about making sure it did not run aground. Yesterday it went 
without problem. It is about a 18-kilometer ride on that barge from 
one port to the other. 

Today a second barge has, in fact, made that round trip, this 
time 200 metric tons of food, and so barge traffic has begun. We 
are hopeful and optimistic that the real key to the north, which is 
to say the opening of the bridge, will occur early in the week. The 
U.N. intends to run this assessment mission over this weekend. 

Senator Wellstone. Mr. McConnell, before we go on, just since 
there are a number of people here in the audience, maybe you 
could explain — sometimes those of us who are very focused on this, 
we get it at a micro level. Maybe you could put this in just a little 
bit broader context as to the importance of the Friendship Bridge 
and the food coming in from the north, and getting the approval 
of the Uzbek Government, because this is one of the more positive 
developments, that we can now bring in a lot of food from the 
north. 

Maybe you could kind of spell out what is going on here, and also 
with the barge traffic, why this is such an important development, 
and why we need to do this, if you could just embellish that point 
a little bit. 

Mr. McConnell. Yes, sir, I will. The World Food Program sur- 
veys show that the areas in most need in Afghanistan are in the 
north. Traditionally, food has come in from the south, southeast 
kind of access. What is key to getting to the people in the north, 
those in most need, both because of geography and climate and 
Taliban misrule, the key to that is the so-called Friendship Bridge, 
where some estimates are — remember, I gave the number of 52,000 
metric tons a month will feed the country. Some estimates are, half 
of that could come across this bridge. 

I have not been there, but I am told it is quite an enormous 
structure, and this was used by the Soviets for entry and subse- 
quent exit from Afghanistan. 

Senator Wellstone. And again, we have every reason to believe 
the Uzbek Government will open it up, I gather, right? You are op- 
timistic that they will? That is what we are waiting on. It is U.N. 
assessment, but then the Government to give its approval. Can we 
expect that to happen soon? 
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Mr. McConnell. I think so. It is more of a State Department 
question than one for us, but the concern the Uzbeks have ex- 
pressed all along has been the security situation south of the 
bridge, and that is why I say that if this assessment mission can 
give those assurances, we would expect that the Uzbek Govern- 
ment would follow through. 

Senator Wellstone. Well, we will move right to Mr. Kreczko. 

Alan, thank you for being here. 

STATEMENT OF ALAN KRECZKO, ACTING ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY, BUREAU OF POPULATION, REFUGEES AND MIGRA- 
TION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Kreczko. Thank you, Senator. Let me thank you for con- 
vening another hearing on the subject, and express my apprecia- 
tion for the support this committee has shown for a robust humani- 
tarian response in Afghanistan, which, as you know, has been a 
major component of President Bush’s response to the situation in 
Afghanistan. 

I also wanted to say that we agree with most of the points that 
you identified in your opening comment, including the need to seize 
on the opportunity that is presented by the changed security cir- 
cumstances to get as much assistance in as possible, in particular 
in the north, where the need is the greatest, and that is what 
Bernd McConnell and USAID are working so hard on. 

We also agree on the need for the Northern Alliance to avoid 
human rights abuses and interference with relief efforts. We agree 
on the need for a reconstruction effort, and the U.S. and Japan will 
be hosting a meeting November 20 in Washington on reconstruc- 
tion. The aim is to seek agreement in principle on a multiyear, 
multinational, multibillion reconstruction effort, and we agree on 
the need for there to be a broadbased representative government 
in Afghanistan, so on all of those fundamental points that you 
made we agree. 

Senator with your permission, I would just say a few things 
about the refugee situation and how it has changed since we last 
had an opportunity to brief the committee on that. Overall the 
number of refugee flows to neighboring countries has remained rel- 
atively small, far fewer than had been originally feared. You re- 
member, people were talking about 1.5 million new refugees. The 
United States has continued to urge countries to maintain an open 
border for those who need to flee persecution or conflict, but it re- 
mains the case that all of the countries maintain an official posture 
of a closed border to refugee flows. 

As in October, there have been no significant refugee flows to- 
ward the northern border with Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, and 
Tajikistan. There have been increased flows since we last talked to- 
ward Iran. Several thousand Afghans may have entered illegally, 
and there have been some reports of forced deportations by Iran 
back into Afghanistan. 

Two camps were established by the Iranian Red Crescent Society 
for Afghans moving toward Iran, but they were established on the 
Afghan side of the border, and we understand that the Iranian Red 
Crescent Society withdrew their support from one of those camps 
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because the Taliban moved armed elements into it. That camp is 
now in an area controlled by the Northern Alliance. 

Iran has done some more contingency planning with the U.N. 
High Commissioner for Refugees for future refugee flows, and has 
identified some sites for refugee camps that are on the border, but 
none of those are opened at this point. 

Pakistan remains the destination of choice for most people seek- 
ing to leave Afghanistan. Pakistan generally maintains a closed 
border to refugee flows, but has made exceptions for certain vulner- 
able individuals. Roughly 4,000 individuals have been provided as- 
sistance at a U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees transit facility 
in the southeast, and those people are now being moved to a new 
camp in Pakistan that the Government of Pakistan has allowed to 
open. 

While the number of legal entrants to Pakistan has been small, 
the estimates of those who have entered unofficially has grown 
from the 10 to 20,000 that I mentioned to you last time to about 
135,000 now. Those individuals have generally gone to live with 
relatives or friends and receive little assistance from the inter- 
national humanitarian community. 

Similar to the Iran situation, some camps have been set up on 
the Afghan side of the Pakistani border. The Taliban has been di- 
recting people to these camps, and some assistance has been pro- 
vided in these camps, but the United States has not supported the 
establishment of these camps out of concern that they are subject 
to Taliban control and do not provide adequate security to refugees 
or to assistance workers. 

The extent of future refugee flows is uncertain. It is too early to 
conclude that there will not be additional numbers. Nonetheless, 
with our encouragement, the U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees 
has shifted to planning, as well, for the return of refugees to Af- 
ghanistan. We encourage this planning. The return and reintegra- 
tion of refugees and displaced persons needs to be a central ele- 
ment in the rehabilitation and reconstruction of Afghanistan. 

Thank you, Senator. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kreczko follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Acting Assistant Secretary Alan Kreczko, Bureau of 
Population, Refugees, and Migration, Department of State 

President Bush is providing firm leadership in the international campaign to 
eradicate terrorism worldwide. A key part of his efforts is directed at both the im- 
mediate and the longer-term problems plaguing the people of Afghanistan, and on 
this front, too, the United States is providing leadership. 

Compassion is an integral component of the President’s foreign policy, and it moti- 
vates America, even in these trying times, to lead the international humanitarian 
relief effort for those most vulnerable in Afghanistan. As the President asserted, 
“We have no compassion for terrorists, or for any state that sponsors them. But we 
do have great compassion for the millions around the world who are victims of hate 
and oppression — including those in Afghanistan. We are friends of the Afghan peo- 
ple. We have an opportunity to make sure the world is a better place for generations 
to come.” 

The President, on October 4th, announced a $320 million initiative to provide ad- 
ditional humanitarian assistance for Afghans — for both those inside Afghanistan 
and for those who flee Taliban oppression to neighboring countries. The United 
States has consistently been the largest donor to international humanitarian efforts. 
With vital help from a number of countries around the world, our goal is to alleviate 
the suffering that Afghans have endured for more than two decades, as a result of 
war, severe drought, and the brutal, repressive rule of the Taliban regime. 
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The United States believes that all of Afghanistan’s neighbors should be prepared 
to accept new Afghan refugees as needed, and that the international community 
must be prepared to shoulder the economic costs incurred by the flight of desperate 
Afghan people. In working with neighboring countries on potential new refugee 
flows, we need to take into account the existing refugee situation. Over 3.5 million 
Afghan refugees already reside in neighboring countries. The bulk of those are in 
Pakistan, which generously has taken in some 2 million refugees, and Iran, where 
some 1.5 million Afghan refugees reside. As with its contributions to relief efforts 
overall, the United States has consistently been the largest financial donor to sup- 
port those refugees. At the same time, it is important to acknowledge the remark- 
able generosity of Pakistan, Iran, and other neighboring countries in providing relief 
and refuge to so many Afghans for nearly two decades. 

The UN High Commissioner for Refugees originally prepared contingency plans 
for the arrival of as many as 1.5 million additional Afghans in the countries neigh- 
boring Afghanistan. Based on information available at the time of their original 
plan, UNHCR estimated an additional 1 million Afghans would arrive in Pakistan; 
400,000 in Iran; and 50,000 each in Tajikistan and Turkmenistan. 

Those were planning figures, and the actual flow of new refugees has been much 
smaller. UNHCR estimates that 135,000 Afghans have found their way across the 
border into Pakistan since September 11, significantly fewer than originally antici- 
pated. Possible reasons include: the international community’s ability to deliver con- 
tinued assistance inside Afghanistan; Taliban restrictions on male departures; the 
focused nature of the U.S. military campaign; and the fact that the borders of all 
neighboring countries are officially closed. There has been no significant population 
movement to the North, toward the Central Asian states of Turkmenistan, 
Uzbekistan, and Tajikistan. Turkmenistan and Tajikistan have, nevertheless, en- 
gaged in some contingency planning with the UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) and have agreed to facilitate cross-border assistance to Afghanistan. 
Uzbekistan has agreed to the prepositioning of relief material at Termez, and has 
now allowed relief material to move from barge to Afghanistan. 

Iran also maintains a closed border. Reportedly a few thousand Afghans have en- 
tered Iran in the past several weeks, some of whom may have been deported back 
into Afghanistan by Iran. The Iranian Red Crescent Society had established two ref- 
ugee camps inside Afghanistan, with about 8,000 to 10,000 Afghans there. However, 
we understand that the Iranian Red Crescent Society withdrew from one of those 
camps because Taliban armed elements entered it. That camp is now reportedly in 
the control of the Northern Alliance. Iran has done contingency planning with 
UNHCR for larger flows of refugees, and has identified some sites for refugee camps 
along its border with Afghanistan. Iran also is facilitating cross-border assistance 
into Afghanistan. 

Pakistan officially maintains a closed border with Afghanistan, fearing that an 
open border and the prospect of relief inside Pakistan could attract hundreds of 
thousands of new refugees, with attendant security and economic implications for 
Pakistan. Pakistan has allowed some vulnerable groups to cross the border, and ac- 
knowledges that tens of thousands more have crossed unofficially. With Pakistan’s 
authorization, UNHCR has established a transit center near the Quetta border 
crossing, where initial assistance can be provided to new arrivals who are permitted 
official entry. UNHCR has begun to move Afghans from the temporary receiving 
centers at the Quetta crossing in the south — to new refugee camps. Those who enter 
unofficially receive little assistance and fear deportation if discovered. Pakistan has 
identified sites where UNHCR can establish new refugee camps, although the site 
locations are in remote areas and security of humanitarian staff there will be a 
great concern. UNHCR has prepositioned substantial relief materials in Pakistan. 
Camps have been set up on the Afghan side of the Pakistan border, where individ- 
uals denied entry to Pakistan are getting some minimal assistance. However, we are 
concerned that these camps are subject to Taliban control and do not provide ade- 
quate security to refugees or to assistance workers. 

The extent of future refugee flows will be affected by the same factors that cur- 
rently appear to be limiting outflows and, of course, how the military campaign 
unfolds. Recent successes by the Northern Alliance has changed the dynamic within 
the country and could provoke new refugee outflows, especially by those sympathetic 
to the Taliban. We will continue to work with UNHCR, relief organizations, and 
with Pakistan and other neighboring countries, to prepare for possible increased ref- 
ugee flows. 

Our ultimate hope, of course, is that Afghans will be able to return to their 
homes. We have — despite the current fluidity of the situation — seen the voluntary 
return of almost 3,000 Afghans from Iran to Afghanistan. Afghans in Pakistan are 
following closely the events in Kabul and other parts of the country, calling rel- 
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atives, and thinking about testing the waters for return. While continuing to pre- 
pare for refugee flows, UNHCR has therefore begun to prepare for the possible re- 
turn of refugees to Afghanistan. We encourage this planning. The return and re- 
integration of refugees and displaced persons needs to be a central element in the 
planning for the rehabilitation and reconstruction of Afghanistan. 

The United States supports a broad-based representative government. We support 
the inclusion of Afghan women in the planning and future reconstruction of Afghan- 
istan. We support their full participation in the economic, political and social life 
of Afghanistan. Promoting human rights in Afghanistan, and particularly the rights 
of women and girls, is a high priority for the United States. We have repeatedly 
called on the Taliban to lift restrictions on access to health care, employment, mobil- 
ity, and education of women and girls. 

On October 5th, the UN convened in Geneva a meeting of major donors, as well 
as Iran and Pakistan, to discuss the Afghan humanitarian situation. Attendees at 
this meeting praised President Bush’s initiative and strongly endorsed the view that 
the international community should make maximum effort to provide assistance in- 
side Afghanistan, so that people would not be forced to leave in search of aid. The 
meeting also endorsed contingency planning for refugee flows, and provided assur- 
ances to Pakistan and Iran of burden sharing to care for all new arrivals. Total of- 
fers of humanitarian assistance from over 40 countries — including President Bush’s 
pledge of $320 million — now total some $800 million. For UNHCR, initial cash re- 
ceipts were slow to match pledges, but now (November 15) the refugee organization 
has received $57.6 million, of its $268 million request for the six months from Octo- 
ber 2001 through March 2002. The Bureau of Population, Refugees, and Migration 
has contributed $14 million of that amount, part of the Bureau’s contribution of over 
$36 million to the current Afghan crisis. 

The unambiguous message of that meeting was support for the Afghan people. 
That certainly represents the attitude and endeavors of the United States as well. 
We are not at war with the innocent people of Afghanistan, and we are doing all 
we can to ameliorate the conditions under which they have long been suffering. 

Senator Wellstone. Thank you. Just real quickly, Mr. Kreczko, 
I appreciate the agreement and the work that you are doing. Again, 
on the economic reconstruction, I was pleased to hear you say that 
we are really trying to organize the international community. 

I think, again, sometimes you know, these economic reconstruc- 
tion plans, they stay abstract for too long. I think we are going to 
need to get some action on the ground soon and some money on the 
ground soon, because again I think you have got this vacuum 
where all sorts of people are going to be dealing with all sorts of 
people, and I think it is real important that we are there. 

One very just quick comment, at the very end of your testimony 
you talked about repatriation, and I am going to come back with 
a question and ask you how we are going to deal with a lot of peo- 
ple who I would guess are going to want to be coming back, or 
going to be coming back. They are not going to be waiting for any 
official blessing to do so, and so I would be interested in your plans 
there. 

The other thing I want to talk about is, I know that the Paki- 
stanis have opened up another camp, but it is in pretty awful con- 
ditions. I mean, it is remote. There is no access to water. I would 
like to talk a little bit more about that and try and figure out ex- 
actly what kind of discussions we have had with the Pakistanis on 
the border crossings. Are we encouraging them to open up the bor- 
ders, or are we not now, not knowing whether they are Taliban? 
I would be interested in that discussion as well. 

Mr. Rogers. 
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STATEMENT OF LEONARD ROGERS, ACTING ASSISTANT AD- 
MINISTRATOR FOR HUMANITARIAN RESPONSE, UNITED 

STATES AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, 

WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Rogers. I would just like to make a few brief comments. As 
Bernd said, the Administrator submitted our written testimony, 
but I think it is important to understand the context in which we 
are going to have to assess this humanitarian operation in Afghani- 
stan and also plan for the reconstruction. 

Afghanistan is one of the poorest countries in the world. 
UNICEF estimates that even in a normal year 300,000 children die 
from preventable causes, and that nearly half the children in the 
country have malnutrition, so it is one of the poorest countries in 
the world. It is also in the grip of a 3-year drought. There is noth- 
ing we can do except hope that the rains come normally, but if that 
drought persists into the next year, then the reconstruction is going 
to be hampered severely. 

Many of the poorest people have lost all their assets. Their live- 
stock herds have been liquidated. People have no ready source of 
income, as you suggest, and it is going to be important to get peo- 
ple back to work earning income so they can buy food in normal 
commercial markets. 

Afghanistan has had 22 years of brutal conflict. There are 4 mil- 
lion refugees outside the country, and Afghanistan is one of the 
most heavily mined countries in the world, so security is going to 
continue to be a major problem. 

The President has provided significant resources for the humani- 
tarian effort. USAID is responsible for managing $192 million of 
that. Together with assets from USD A, we believe that is going to 
allow us to provide approximately 400,000 tons of food. Some of 
that food is already in the country. That volume of food will allow 
the United States alone to feed 4 million people through spring. 

We are welcoming other donors’ contributions which are now 
coming in at a reasonably strong rate, so we believe that the re- 
sources are either in hand or coming onstream to allow an effective 
humanitarian response. 

I would be happy to answer your questions. 

Senator Wellstone. Well, thank you for your testimony. 

First of all, on the package, the $320 million, one of the things 
again I want to repeat, it is past history now, but for a while OMB 
was too slow in getting this money out to people on the ground, 
and I want to emphasize at this hearing just as a matter of record 
I know that a number of Senators had to contact them, and I just 
hope we will not have any more problems with delay. 

Of the $320 million committed by the administration, what por- 
tion of these funds — this could be for any of you — will actually flow 
inside of Afghanistan as opposed to the maintenance of the refugee 
populations in neighboring countries? Do you have any sense of 
that? 

Mr. Kreczko. Well, Senator, it is hard to answer that with preci- 
sion for the following reason. We know how much money was ap- 
portioned to our respective accounts, which is $125 million came to 
the State Department refugee account, and the remainder went to 
AID, but our money will basically follow the refugees, so if the ref- 
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ugees return to Afghanistan we will be using our money inside Af- 
ghanistan to help with the return and reintegration of Afghan refu- 
gees. 

If more Afghans leave Afghanistan to go to Pakistan, then our 
money would be used there, so it is kind of refugee-specific, but 
whether it is spent inside Afghanistan or inside Pakistan depends 
upon events. 

We also use a significant chunk of our money to support the 
International Committee of the Red Cross, because that is our stat- 
utory responsibility, and that is activities inside, so I am afraid it 
is not as easy to define it with precision. 

Senator Wellstone. Mr. McConnell. 

Mr. McConnell. It is also important to remind ourselves that 
the Presidential initiative was a regional initiative. The drought 
that has been described is not peculiar just to the northern part of 
Afghanistan. Tajikistan is suffering as well. Part of this money is 
being used to address some of the food needs there. 

Senator Wellstone. Well, God knows, I am not trying to play 
off one group of desperately poor people against another, but I 
would find it hard to believe that probably you are going to get 
more people trying to leave to go to Pakistan. My guess is you are 
going to have people starting to come back, and moreover, the peo- 
ple in Afghanistan, this has been like — they have kind of been liv- 
ing a nightmare, so there is all sorts of needs there, dire needs, and 
so the people who could not leave in the first place were the elder- 
ly, the infirm, the poorest of the poorest of the poor people, and so 
I guess what I would want to do is just emphasize that we make 
that a priority, the internally displaced people in Afghanistan. I 
gather there is no disagreement on that. 

Mr. Rogers. I think the simple answer would be that of our $192 
million, excluding the $20 million that will be used for food in 
Tajikistan, virtually all of that will go inside of Afghanistan, and 
a significant share of the PRM budget will ultimately wind up in 
Afghanistan as well, so I think the priorities are definitely on as- 
sisting inside Afghanistan. 

Senator Wellstone. Well, I am glad we have that on the record. 
Thank you. 

Just to go back to Friendship Bridge one more time, if I under- 
stand this the right way, we have got a changed security situation 
in the north. I mean, the Taliban are no longer in charge, so those 
considerations are no longer paramount, is that right? 

Mr. McConnell. Yes, sir, but the security assessment that is 
being anxiously awaited here will also look for evidence of mining 
on the roads, but as far as active Taliban involvement, it is our be- 
lief that is gone. 

Senator Wellstone. And again, the point being it is a dramati- 
cally different situation, so hopefully the Uzbek Government, after 
we get the security assessment, should be able to grant approval 
for use of that bridge. Talk a little bit about the differences it 
would make having to do it just with barge traffic, the bridge 
versus the way we are doing it now, just so, again, people can have 
an understanding of why we keep talking about Friendship Bridge, 
just what the difference would make in concrete terms. Right now, 
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we are doing it how, we are just doing it on the river, across the 
river? 

Mr. McConnell. Even the barge traffic is in a way a break- 
through. That has just begun, and that is a lot better than before. 
We are conducting in some areas airlift of food, to get food to the, 
sort of the gaps, the places where we do not have food coverage. 

What this will mean, again, is an unfettered movement through 
the Friendship Bridge will essentially provide half the needs of the 
country, needs as defined by those people in most need, those peo- 
ple who are in the most inaccessible areas. 

I would like to go back one more time, the World Food Program 
[WFP] is doing a superb job in getting food to the area. The issue 
is reorienting the food distribution to the north, which as you have 
pointed out is the area of most need. Friendship Bridge is key to 
that. We do not want to do airlifts. It is expensive, it is inefficient, 
and it takes resources away from the basic needs. This will allow 
us to use a well-developed road network in the north that is so far 
proving to be perhaps a little better than we had thought in terms 
of year-round capability. 

Senator Wellstone. Senator Lugar, I would just ask one more 
question and then shift to you. Thank you so much for joining us. 

The questions I asked, I was wondering what portion of the $320 
million was going to be committed to actually flow inside of Af- 
ghanistan versus care and maintenance of the refugee populations, 
and the reason I ask the question is because I think a lot of people 
are going to be coming back, and I also think, among the elderly 
and poorest in Afghanistan, it has sort of been their living hell. 

And then the second question I was just asking was about 
Friendship Bridge, and when we could see that opened up, because 
that is going to make a huge difference coming over from 
Uzbekistan. 

I guess my last question is, what do you all think would be re- 
quired from a security standpoint to reintroduce international staff 
in the required numbers into Afghanistan? How quickly might this 
happen, and in what regions of the country? 

Mr. McConnell. This weekend a U.N. team is going into Kabul 
itself. The intent is, well, to look around obviously, but the intent 
is, we are told, to leave a staff of 10 behind in Kabul. Feyzabad in 
the north, the U.N. intended — and I do not know whether this oc- 
curred or not — to put their first staff in today on the ground. Mazar 
is a big question mark because of some security concerns and some 
of the reports you alluded to earlier, and so I think everybody is 
anxious to get the internationals back in as quickly as possible. We 
ourselves would like very much to get somebody on the ground to 
do some assessing for ourselves, and we are attempting to attach 
ourselves to one or two of those missions. 

Senator Wellstone. Let me send it over — Senator Lugar, first 
of all I cannot tell you how honored I am that you are here. You 
are really probably one of the three, four, five Senators who have 
been most engaged in international affairs with the most sophis- 
tication in the U.S. Senate, and the other thing that we have ad- 
ministration witnesses and then we have a report from people on 
the ground in the second panel. 
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The other question I raised, and then I am going to send it over 
to you, I said earlier when I asked the question that I thought 
today is not too early for us to put together this economic recon- 
struction plan, because I think that it is going to be of key impor- 
tance. 

A lot of people are going to be wandering all around there. A lot 
of people are going to be making deals. A lot of people do not be- 
lieve, given our history, that we are going to follow through, and 
I think we really need to be talking about all the infrastructure de- 
velopments, and I especially think it would be a wonderful message 
to the Pashtun in the south to see that happening in the north 
right now, and that was the other thing we had talked about. 

Senator Lugar. 

Senator Lugar. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I apolo- 
gize for my tardiness. Senator Wellstone has been holding the fort 
here and others of us have been over with Rich Armitage and Paul 
Wolfowitz and Steve Hadley thinking about the situations they 
brought to our attention. 

Let me just pick up, however, on Senator Wellstone’s point, and 
that is that a fairly large sum of money is going to be required, al- 
most an endowment of this process. We have no idea how long mili- 
tary action will proceed in Afghanistan, but hopefully the attention 
of the American public and our Government officials will last 
longer than that. We must identify the resources in advance, not 
only from ourselves, but also our partners, would seem to be essen- 
tial, an international fund-raising effort. 

I am certain this is part of your portfolio now to identify who is 
prepared to step up for the long term with substantial funds. 

I just want to follow through a specific aspect of this, just to get 
a feel for how you envision the organization of this effort. Until 
fairly recently, a number of our friends abroad were advising us 
that, given what they felt was the halting nature of military oper- 
ations, that we should stop the bombing during the holy days and 
perhaps utilize that period for some international relief to show our 
goodwill. 

This was rejected by our military people and others, but at the 
same time, everyone realized that the problems of winter and the 
difficulties were likely to be substantial. 

Now, that has not all changed, but nevertheless the on-the- 
ground situation in the country has changed, remarkably, in a 
week. The bridge that Senator Wellstone was talking about from 
Uzbekistan into Afghanistan is apparently open. 

Mr. McConnell. Senator, everybody desperately wants that 
bridge open, but our information is that Uzbekistan has not yet 
agreed to open it. This weekend, a U.N. assessment team will 
make the run from Termez up — I am sorry, from Mazar up to hope- 
fully form a decision, a positive decision by the Government of 
Uzbekistan to open the bridge, hopefully next week. 

Senator Lugar. In other words, the bridge is physically OK, it 
is the diplomatic situation. 

Mr. McConnell. And I think this team will certify that physical 
OKness, but it appears to be OK to us. 
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Senator Lugar. Well, let us say we have good fortune and that 
works out, is it true that a thousand metric tons of wheat can come 
across the bridge every day? 

Mr. McConnell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lugar. That would be your plan, would it not? 

Mr. McConnell. Yes, sir. The working number is 25,000 metric 
tons a month will come across that bridge. 

Senator Lugar. Now, just in terms of what happens to that 
wheat, is it literally in the form of wheat, or is it flour, and how, 
depending upon what it is, do you get it in some other form, and 
what is the distribution network? How does it reach people? 

Mr. McConnell. It will reach people in basically the same way 
as it does now. World Food Program will get the wheat into the 
country. The NGO’s, the very fine NGO’s and PVO organizations 
that have been doing such an incredible job inside will then do the 
physical distribution. It is preferable that be done by truck. 

The bridge that we are all so fond of here is sort of the giant fun- 
nel into the north, and I think we are all agreed that the north is 
the area of most need. The World Food Program surveys identify 
it as such, and the road system that we are aware of is such that 
those trucks will be able to feed that half of the country very effi- 
ciently. 

I ought to say that it is not the only route. The central high- 
lands, the Hazarajat, is an area, too, of great inaccessibility and 
great need. The World Food Program is, again, even now, without 
that bridge being opened, able to, from newly liberated, apparently, 
Kabul, bring food in, and there is almost 13,000 metric tons of food 
aimed at the central highlands today, out of a, in order to get 
through the winter, requirement of maybe 30,000 for that whole 
area. 

So there are good news parts of the distribution, but I would cer- 
tainly agree that the bridge is key to the northern area of most 
need. 

Senator Lugar. How do you arrive at the 30,000 figure, and how 
do you determine how much wheat is necessary for the number of 
people that are there? 

Mr. McConnell. I will not pretend to be an expert, having been 
an employee of USAID for 6 weeks here, but the World Food Pro- 
gram, through people on the ground, conducts surveys to develop 
estimates and for the Hazarajat, that area of the central highland 
area, their conclusion is 30,000 metric tons will feed that popu- 
lation for the winter months, and we accept their calculation of 
that. 

Mr. Rogers. Senator, a rule of thumb we use at USAID is that 
2,000 tons of grain will feed 1 million people for a year. You can 
push the math around a lot of ways, but that is a basic rule of 
thumb. 

Senator Lugar. That is a very useful figure to begin to quantify 
it physically, because you have got a thousand tons a day across 
the bridge when it is open, and you have now control of the area 
in a way that we did not a short time ago. That does not mean 
every pocket of resistance is gone, but the possibilities of reason- 
ably peaceful distribution by the NGO’s becomes a practical possi- 
bility. 
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Now, we do not have full control of the southern part of the coun- 
try, and so that is another story, although we might in due course. 
Now, how do you get it into the south? Are there routes through 
Pakistan, then, that are more likely at that stage? 

Mr. McConnell. Yes, sir, but the thing we have to remember — 
and again, I am going back to World Food Program, in their assess- 
ment of the country as a whole, whereas there might be hungry 
people in the south, they are not those that are most gravely af- 
fected. 

I mean, there is food in the south. Yes, there is turbulence, but 
the traditional route through the Kabul area from Pakistan is cer- 
tainly much more available to us now, or to the NGO’s now than 
it was, but the critical need is in the north, and that is the signifi- 
cance of the new routes that are available. There is food in the 
south, and I think we will not see the difficulty there. 

Senator Lugar. Now, how have all these NGO’s survived during 
this most recent period, or are they coming back in? I mean, are 
they now kind of liberated and can do their thing, or do they have 
to come in? 

Senator Wellstone. Some of them are smiling. They are going 
to tell you, too. 

Mr. McConnell. Better the people who do the heavy lifting tell 
you, sir, but the expatriates have been out for sometime. They are 
jumping at the bit to get back in, and I think you will hear about 
that in the next panel. 

Senator Lugar. I will not jump ahead in the story. I appreciate 
your testimony. Thank you. 

Senator Wellstone. I do, too. Thank you, and tell Administrator 
Natsios we appreciate his cooperation and effort to be with us, but 
I think, Mr. McConnell, we heard a lot from you. Thank you so 
much. 

Let me call now George Devendorf. We are going to start with 
George out of deference, so he does not fall asleep, and Mark 
Bartolini, and Joel Charny. 

We will start with George Devendorf, who, as I said, just got 
back last night from the region. George. 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE DEVENDORF, DIRECTOR OF 
EMERGENCY OPERATIONS, MERCY CORPS, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Devendorf. Senator, thank you very much. Thank you in 
particular for your leadership over these several months on this 
very important issue. 

As the Senator mentioned, I just returned last night from about 
10 days in the region. I was visiting with our staff and our oper- 
ations in Pakistan, both in Islamabad and in Quetta, in 
Beluchistan, where I had the opportunity to visit a number of the 
new refugee camps which have been established over the last cou- 
ple of weeks near the border crossing between, the Chaman border 
crossing heading up into Kandahar, and as you might imagine, and 
as you have heard from us and others for some time now, the sites 
which have been identified for these new refugee camps are inhos- 
pitable, to say the least. Nonetheless, you and agencies and NGO’s 
are doing the best they can, along with Pakistani authorities, to 
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provide at least the minimum requirements for the families which 
have come across. 

I would point out these families have come, we have found, from 
all over Afghanistan, not just from the southern regions, but from 
Herat, from Mazar, even from areas around Takar, and so they 
really represent a very wide variety of ethnic groups and geo- 
graphic areas and so forth. What they have in common, clearly, is 
they have just about nothing left, and that is why they have come 
across. 

So that said, I know for weeks now and for several months, in 
fact, Mercy Corps and her colleague agencies have been trying as 
much as possible to highlight the need for a significant amount of 
resources to be made available to help respond to what are ex- 
tremely broad and severe humanitarian needs inside Afghanistan 
today, without at all trying to diminish the validity of that argu- 
ment. 

What Mercy Corps would like to do, and what we tried to do in 
the prepared statement for today, is to try to look ahead a bit. We 
do not think it is too early, particularly with the events of the past 
week and the dramatic changes in the geography of the humani- 
tarian effort inside Afghanistan, to really start thinking about 
what we can do now, and how we can perform now in such a way 
that it will more easily and more coherently lead to the revitaliza- 
tion of Afghan society, and what I would like to highlight in par- 
ticular is the role that the market can play in that revitalization. 

I have attached to our statement for today a photograph, again 
a relatively simple example, but nonetheless a photograph which 
was taken by our staff members on Monday in Taloqan. This is 2 
days after the Norther Alliance forces had reentered that city. 

That city is traditionally the hub of economic activity in that sort 
of north central region between Mazar and the far east end of the 
north of Afghanistan, and what it shows quite simply is a market 
vendor doing his work, and what we found is that even during the 
heaviest periods of fighting during the last 2 months, by and large 
markets have continued to operate. Beyond that, the halala system 
of informal cash transfers, the system inside of Afghanistan that 
enables economic opportunities and activities to go on is once again 
working in many areas. 

What we would propose is that whenever possible, let us look to- 
ward revitalizing economic opportunities and economic activity in- 
side the country as a primary way to help meet the supply needs. 
Whether it be food, rebuilding necessary — I should say, materials 
necessary for rebuilding, what-have-you, and there are things we 
can do to support that, then I would suggest we focus on that as 
much as possible. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Devendorf follows:] 

Prepared Statement of George Devendorf, Director of Emergency 
Operations, Mercy Corps 

PRIORITIES FOR HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE IN AFGHANISTAN 

Introduction 

The stunning pace of the Taliban’s withdrawal from many areas of Afghanistan 
over the past several days has lent considerable hope to the ongoing emergency hu- 
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manitarian effort in the region. With the rapid advance of opposition forces have 
come a number of positive developments that seemed quite unlikely only a few days 
ago. Several new access routes have opened up, international relief staff have been 
reintroduced in some areas, and limited numbers of internally displaced families are 
now beginning to return to their homes areas. This said, numerous challenges re- 
main — challenges that will severely test the international community’s ability both 
to meet critical, live-saving needs during the winter, and to lay the foundation for 
the longer-term rehabilitation of Afghanistan, a process that will ultimately come 
to define the success or failure of the international community’s effort in Afghani- 
stan. In this respect, the most difficult tasks still lay before us. 

Mercy Corps, a non-governmental humanitarian organization, has been working 
in and around Afghanistan since 1986. In the coming months, we recommend that 
the following key considerations be taken into account as the US Government fol- 
lows through with, and expands upon, it’s significant commitment to assist the peo- 
ple of Afghanistan. 

KEY CONSIDERATIONS FOR THE FUTURE OF HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE IN THE REGION 

1. Demonstrate A Long Term Commitment to Afghanistan 

There is today inside Afghanistan an overwhelming sentiment among people of all 
ethnic groups that, after the Soviet occupation ended, the United States abandoned 
Afghanistan. Not surprisingly, many Afghans are uncertain about this government’s 
motivations and wonder what sort of commitment the United States will make to 
Afghanistan once Taliban forces have been defeated. The US Government has al- 
ready made generous contributions to assist the people of Afghanistan — from the 
more than $178 million that was dedicated to Afghan relief efforts during the last 
fiscal year, to the $320 million in additional aid that this government announced 
during October. In order to safeguard these investments, and to successfully address 
the poverty and oppression that have directly fueled instability in Afghanistan in 
recent years, the United States and other donor governments should take this op- 
portunity to make a firm, long-term commitment to help the people of Afghanistan. 
This commitment should be guided and informed by the considerations outlined 
below. 

2. Help Afghans to Help Themselves 

Humanitarian efforts, including those meant to provide urgently needed relief as- 
sistance, should be firmly based upon strategies that help Afghan families and com- 
munities to restore their productive capacities as quickly as possible — in short, to 
help Afghans help themselves. Massive amounts of both food and non-food aid are 
currently being assembled in the region. Given the scale and severity of relief needs 
inside Afghanistan, these commodities represent a necessary response that will form 
the backbone of the international community’s emergency assistance effort over the 
coming months. However, prolonged distributions of “free” food and non-food aid is 
clearly not in the best interests of the Afghan people. “Free” aid is, in fact, rarely 
free. Over time, it promotes apathy and a feeling of helplessness that directly under- 
mines the sense of self-reliance and initiative tbat affected communities have tradi- 
tionally relied upon. As a result, Mercy Corps strongly believes that free distribu- 
tions of aid should be limited to immediate, life-saving efforts and that, as quickly 
as possible, humanitarian assistance should seek to promote the capacities of Af- 
ghans to reinvigorate their own society and economy. Towards this end, we would 
recommend particular attention be paid to helping Afghans revitalize both economic 
markets and individual livelihoods. 

3. Restore Livelihoods and Revitalize Markets 

In a small but significant way, the photograph attached to copies of this testimony 
serves to underscore the resilience of Afghan markets. Taken two days after the city 
of Taloqan fell to Northern Alliance forces, it depicts a small-scale vendor offering 
vegetables for sale on the streets of the city. Throughout Afghanistan, markets have 
continued to operate during the on-going conflict. Prices for most staple foods have 
increased, but not dramatically, thus indicating that economic supply lines have re- 
mained viable in many communities. In addition, the informal method of moving 
money into and around the country — the Hawala system — is once again working in 
several areas. These developments illustrate a simple fact — if the international com- 
munity can help Afghan families to rebuild their asset bases and thus restore their 
purchasing power, the marketplace can and will provide much of what is needed in 
the way of food, non-food items, and reconstruction materials, etc. Mercy Corps 
therefore recommends that humanitarian efforts focus on interventions such as cash 
for work, access to credit, and infrastructure repair projects that target vital eco- 
nomical sectors, including transportation, agriculture, and livestock, etc. By re-in- 
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jecting cash into Afghan society through these means, aid agencies can help families 
and communities to more quickly regain self-sufficiency, and thus minimize their 
dependence on international aid in the years ahead. 

4. Ensure Security for Humanitarian Operations 

Recent incidences of looting in Mazar and Kabul, among other places, underscore 
the need to ensure the safety of humanitarian workers, facilities and operations. 
The United Nations and major donor governments should continue to impress upon 
both Taliban and opposition forces that they are directly responsible for the safety 
of relief workers operating in areas under their control. Towards this end, UN-sanc- 
tioned international military forces should be deployed as soon as possible to help 
ensure law and order until such time as a post-Taliban governmental structure is 
firmly established. 

5. Don’t Forget the Refugee Populations 

Even under the most optimistic scenarios, it will be months if not years before 
many of the nearly 4 million Afghan refugees in the region feel that it is safe to 
return to their homes inside Afghanistan. The United States and other major donor 
governments should ensure that sufficient resources are made available to assist 
these groups and that governments within the region do not adopt policies that force 
or encourage refugees to return home before it is clearly safe for them to do so. 

Mercy Corps exists to alleviate suffering, poverty and oppression by helping people build secure, 
productive and just communities. Mercy Corps has 15 years of experience in Afghanistan / Paki- 
stan. This year Mercy Corps has assisted more than 500,000 people with drought relief and reha- 
bilitation services, food aid, agricultural support programs, veterinary care for livestock, engi- 
neering and drilling wells, health, and sanitation projects. Since 1986, the agency has provided 
more than $20 million in assistance to Afghanistan. 

Senator Wellstone. That is very helpful. 

Mr. Charny. 

STATEMENT OF JOEL CHARNY, VICE PRESIDENT FOR POLICY, 
REFUGEES INTERNATIONAL, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Charny. Thank you. I would like to echo the comments of 
appreciation for the work of this committee and the way you have 
been really providing leadership on the necessity of providing hu- 
manitarian assistance in Afghanistan. I really do honestly believe, 
as an American citizen, that generosity of the U.S. in this crisis is 
exceptional. In a way, it has been ironically underplayed by the ad- 
ministration. To make a large commitment, as we did at the outset 
of this crisis, has been critical, and I think if we can stay the 
course and stay for the reconstruction phase, that will be extremely 
significant. 

Many of the points that were made in my written testimony have 
already been discussed in some detail, so I will just highlight a few 
issues. One, on security, we have not really talked about the me- 
chanics of how security should be provided at this stage. In other 
words, the issue is law and order, and Mazar-i-Sharif right now, 
the security situation is still very uncertain, and that begs the 
question of what options do we have to achieve security imme- 
diately so that the opening of the bridge between Uzbekistan and 
Afghanistan will really make a difference, so that whole northern 
tier can be reached. 

It seems to us at Refugees International you have on the one 
hand the Northern Alliance perhaps could assure security. That 
seems to be rather dubious, given what has happened over the last 
few days, and the fact that they still have an ongoing conflict with 
the Taliban in the southern part of the country. 

The second option is providing security under basically the man- 
date or rubric of the coalition itself, and I read today in one com- 
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munication that there is an idea being floated that maybe the 
French and the Jordanians, I assume with a coalition mandate, 
would go into Mazar and try to assure law and order in the short 
term. 

The third option, which is the one that I think we would prefer, 
is to have a U.N. -mandated force, not a U.N. force, but one, as Am- 
bassador Holbrooke, who is a member of our board of directors, as 
he argued yesterday in the Washington Post, the Security Council 
can mandate a force, a coalition of the willing, as it has been 
called, and I think the advantage is that if the Security Council 
does it, it gives a more international character to the operation, 
rather than relying on something that might be interpreted as uni- 
lateral. 

The second point I want to make is to stress the importance of 
the commitment to reconstruction, and the fact that additional 
funding will be required beyond the $320-million commitment. Ref- 
ugees International is an advocacy organization. We are not an 
operational NGO, but I hope our colleagues who are operational 
can look forward to receiving funding for the reconstruction effort 
that will be badly needed. 

Even with the gains on the ground, however, I do want to point 
out that this central highland area, the Ghor province in par- 
ticular, the Hazarajat region, is still very vulnerable because of the 
onset of winter, and it still may be necessary to do airlifts into this 
region. 

WFP is said to be organizing or preparing for these airlifts, and 
I just want to signal that it is really critical that we get an oper- 
ational plan from WFP as soon as possible. In other words, do they 
really have the capacity to get food into this region in time. We do 
not want to rely on ground transport and hope for airlift plans only 
to find in December, well, sorry, we are not ready and it cannot 
happen. I think we need to get on top of this situation as soon as 
possible. 

The fourth point I want to make is to point out — I know you are 
all sympathetic on this issue, but I have to point out the incredible 
irony of Taliban fighters crossing into Pakistan unimpeded, when 
refugees are blocked at the border. Unfortunately, this is typical in 
crises in the midst of conflict, but nonetheless, it is a stark irony 
that Taliban fighters with their guns can cross into Pakistan, but 
refugees with legitimate reason to cross cannot. 

Finally, we are concerned that 

Senator Wellstone. Excuse me. Maybe you could tell me, why 
is this the case? It is counterintuitive when I first hear it. The 
Taliban cross with weapons, refugees cannot. 

Mr. Charny. Well, I hope my colleagues agree, but I mean, basi- 
cally there is a long history of partnership and collaboration along 
the border region between the Taliban and local commanders and 
local government officials on the Pakistani side, and when I was 
at the border crossing just a couple of weeks ago I was told un- 
equivocally by U.N. workers, Bangladeshi U.N. workers who had 
been based in Kandahar, the Taliban were going back and forth, 
no problem, even at the end of October. 

Now that the force is disintegrating and the Taliban may need 
shelter, they are going to get that shelter from commanders on the 
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other side that they have been collaborating with. That is the real 
life — I mean, that is the truth of what is happening in the border 
area, and we know that the crossing of refugees and the fear of 
large numbers was something that Pakistan was worried about 
from a political standpoint, that Musharraf did not want to jeop- 
ardize his standing with the Pakistani people, but it does seem 
ironic from a refugee rights standpoint that refugees cannot cross. 

Finally, we are concerned about the situation for internally dis- 
placed people inside Afghanistan due to lack of access. Now that 
access is improving, it is critical that there be some central mecha- 
nism to get an overview of the situation for internal displacement. 
UNHCR has capacity that has been underutilized, because the ref- 
ugee crisis that was predicted has not in fact taken place. It may 
be possible for UNHCR to provide leadership and even respond to 
the situation of internal displacement inside Afghanistan in co- 
operation with NGO’s that they might wish to partner with. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Charny follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Joel R. Charny, Vice President for Policy, 
Refugees International 

I want to thank Senator Wellstone and Senator Boxer for organizing this hearing 
on the humanitarian situation in Afghanistan and for inviting me to testify on be- 
half of Refugees International. I was recently in Pakistan, where I had the oppor- 
tunity to monitor the situation in Afghanistan as viewed by the aid agencies based 
in Islamabad and to travel to the Afghan border at the Chaman border crossing 
with Pakistan. RI, which has been covering the humanitarian crisis in Central Asia 
for the past year, presently has an advocate in Peshawar, the other main border 
crossing point; he is monitoring the impact of current events on the movement of 
people in the eastern part of Afghanistan. My testimony will draw both on our expe- 
rience on the ground and on RI’s on-going analysis of the overall humanitarian situ- 
ation in this highly complex emergency. 

The capture of the northern half of Afghanistan is a military victory for the anti- 
Taliban forces that should translate into a much-needed humanitarian victory for 
the United States and others trying to fight famine and give hope to the Afghan 
people. Specific, immediate actions are required, however, to translate the recent 
military successes into humanitarian action that delivers assistance to Afghans in 
a timely and effective manner. 

Aid agencies estimate that as many as 7.5 million Afghans will need food and 
other assistance this winter. Two decades of civil war, three years of drought and 
five years of repressive Taliban rule have made Afghanistan one of the world’s most 
acute humanitarian disaster zones. Between four and five million people had fled 
the country as refugees or been displaced within Afghanistan before Sept. 11, and 
six weeks of bombing have increased the displacement. 

Approximately 75% of the Afghan people afflicted by famine live in the northern 
half of the country, the area liberated by the Northern Alliance. Winter is closing 
in on much of this area, so there is literally a race against time and snow to get 
aid to vulnerable populations in the next few days and weeks. 

Three steps must be taken now to head off a humanitarian disaster in northern 
Afghanistan. 

First, Afghanistan’s northern neighbors — Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan and 
Tajikistan — must move quickly to enable an increased flow of aid across their bor- 
ders. These three former Soviet states tried to stop traffic to and from Afghanistan 
prior to September 11. After the attacks against the U.S. they started to allow aid 
to flow into Afghanistan, but the relief is not yet moving quickly enough. It is abso- 
lutely crucial that Uzbekistan open the Friendship Bridge that crosses the Amu 
Darya River between Uzbekistan and Afghanistan. The U.S. has been trying to se- 
cure access to the bridge for weeks. Now that the Taliban has been driven out of 
Mazar-i-Sharif, 40 miles south of the bridge, Uzbekistan has no excuse to keep the 
bridge closed. Andrew Natsios, the head of the U.S. Agency for International Devel- 
opment, has just completed talks with Uzbek government in Tashkent about in- 
creasing the flow of aid, and RI hopes that his efforts will lead to a speedy opening 
of the Friendship Bridge. 
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If this bridge is open, the World Food Program says that it should be able to move 
at least 16,000 metric tons of food a month across the river — almost one-third of the 
food the WFP needs to move into Afghanistan each month — and much of this would 
reach Afghanistan’s hungriest people. In contrast, with the bridge closed, food and 
other badly needed supplies have to be loaded onto barges on the Uzbek side of the 
border and then off-loaded onto trucks on the Afghan side. Further, due to the 
three-year drought, the Amu Darya River is so shallow that barges are limited to 
transporting small quantities of cargo in a single crossing. The sheer inefficiency of 
this operation would greatly reduce the amount of supplies that the World Food Pro- 
gram and other agencies would be able to ship into the famine-stricken northern 
central part of the Afghanistan. 

Second, the security situation must improve. The withdrawal of the Taliban has 
so far not resulted in the establishment of a secure environment for the humani- 
tarian relief effort, especially in Mazar-i-Sharif. Since its capture one week ago, con- 
flict has continued in the city. UNICEF has reported that one of its drivers was 
killed in Mazar and WFP reports that 89 tons of oil, sugar and high energy biscuits 
were stolen from a warehouse there over this past weekend. Overall WFP reports 
that their food shipments across the border have slowed to a trickle in the past 
three days, underscoring the urgency of the need to establish law and order. 

The situation in Kabul appears to be more stable and Medicins sans Frontieres/ 
Doctors without Borders announced two days ago that a four-person international 
medical team has returned to the capital for the first time since September 11. The 
International Committee of the Red Cross has also re-established its international 
presence in Kabul. 

In the long, violent history of Afghanistan, murder and banditry often follow lib- 
eration. U.S. advisers working with Northern Alliance troops must discourage such 
lawlessness in the strongest possible terms. The question remains, however, wheth- 
er the Northern Alliance has the capacity to provide security and establish law and 
order, especially given the need to continue to pursue remaining Taliban forces. 

The options available to the international community to provide the security re- 
quired to increase the strength and effectiveness of the humanitarian aid effort are 
limited. With time of the essence, RI believes that the best option is for the United 
Nations Security Council to authorize the deployment of police units and soldiers 
from Islamic nations that have expressed a willingness to serve in a peacekeeping 
capacity in Afghanistan. Countries believed to be interested include Turkey, Ban- 
gladesh, and Indonesia. Their duties should be focused primarily on establishing law 
and order in the capital and in provincial towns, such as Mazar-i-Sharif and Herat, 
that can serve as hubs for the aid effort. RI would like to stress that the world con- 
tinually pays the price for the refusal of the UN and its major donors to establish 
a standing, well-trained police force that could move quickly to establish rule of law. 
Creating such a force should be a longterm goal. Now, the UN should identify a 
multinational force to establish secure and stable conditions so that aid agencies can 
do their work. 

Third, the U.S. must accelerate the disbursal of aid funds and increase the 
amount of money it has set aside to support relief organizations working in Afghani- 
stan. President Bush has pledged $320 million for humanitarian aid to Afghanistan. 
Most of that money will go for the purchase of food, but about 10% is slated to sup- 
port the work of relief agencies in Afghanistan. Until recently that money flowed 
slowly to the agencies, hampering their efforts to prepare for just the type of hu- 
manitarian opportunities that have resulted from continuing military victories. The 
disbursements began to accelerate last week after complaints from Senators 
Wellstone and Boxer, strong proponents of aid to Afghanistan. With more opportuni- 
ties to deliver food, shelter, medical care and, eventually, educational services, the 
government should consider increasing funds for relief organizations. Even in the 
midst of this crisis, funds devoted to agricultural rehabilitation can start the process 
of achieving food security for many more Afghans. Educating Afghan girls and 
women, who were largely denied schooling by the Taliban, is essential if they are 
to play a role in the reconstruction of their country. 

Prior to the recent military advances by the Northern Alliance, two locations in 
northern Afghanistan were of special concern. In Bamyan, Ghor, and eastern 
Badghis provinces snowfall and sporadic conflict will cut off 500,000 people by the 
end of November. It is now too late to reach many of the affected communities by 
organizing overland distribution of emergency food. In Jawzjan, Sar-e Pul, Balkh, 
and southern Samangan in the north central portion of the country the battle for 
the pivotal town of Mazar-i-Sharif limited humanitarian access throughout the re- 
gion. The UN Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs (OCHA) esti- 
mated that there were some 500,000 internally displaced people in this region alone, 
many facing another winter without proper shelter. 
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If security can be rapidly established in the area around Mazar-i-Sharif the aid 
effort should be able to reach the vulnerable and the displaced in the north central 
region of the country. For the vulnerable people of the central highlands, however, 
winter weather is the main obstacle to humanitarian access and air transport is the 
only option to provide the estimated 20,000 metric tons of wheat required once over- 
land shipment becomes impossible. The UN World Food Program (WFP) is orga- 
nizing the logistics for air lifts into this region and is attempting to identify NGOs 
with provincial networks that might be able to assure adequate preparation of the 
landing sites and distribution to vulnerable people. The United States should press 
WFP to present its exact implementation plan to ensure that it is credible and will 
go forward on schedule. If WFP is not able to present a credible plan to get assist- 
ance into the central highlands, then other alternatives for air lifts may need to be 
considered, including the use of coalition or other military aircraft in support of a 
WFP-managed operation. 

The focus on the wheat pipeline and the delivery of this staple inside Afghanistan, 
while fully justified, should not detract from the importance of other urgently need- 
ed items. Supplementary foods such as lentils, beans, oil, and sugar are also essen- 
tial. Nonfood items such as blankets and shelter materials are needed to help vul- 
nerable Afghans survive the bitter winter. With Afghan women experiencing the 
highest rate of maternal mortality in the world (860 per 100,000 live births, com- 
pared to 12 in the United States), RI wishes to highlight the availability of low-cost 
clean delivery kits, consisting of a plastic sheet, soap, and a new razor blade to cut 
the umbilical cord. These kits, available from the United Nations Population Fund, 
should be included in aid distributions to help reduce the terrible rate of maternal 
mortality in the near-total absence of a system of basic health care in rural Afghani- 
stan. 

The impact of the developments of the past week on the movements of displaced 
people and refugees is difficult to assess. The borders of neighboring countries con- 
tinue to be closed to Afghans seeking protection and asylum. Since the outset of this 
most recent crisis, RI has continuously called for these borders to be opened, to no 
avail. Afghanistan’s border with Pakistan is lengthy and porous and thus at least 
135,000 Afghans have been able to cross the frontier illegally. These refugees, how- 
ever, have no official status and very few of them can be reached by UNHCR and 
non-governmental organizations. Many are living with families in urban areas in 
Peshawar or Quetta, while others have managed to sneak into existing refugee 
camps where they scramble to obtain access to food and shelter. The apparent com- 
promise achieved in late October between the High Commissioner and the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan to allow vulnerable people into the country on a temporary basis 
has so far not resulted in substantial numbers of Afghans being able to access pro- 
tection and sustenance legally. 

Reports today indicate that Taliban fighters have been crossing into Pakistan in 
large numbers with their arms. Thus, the Pakistani border is open to the Taliban 
but not open to legitimate refugees. This stark irony is typical of crises of displace- 
ment in the midst of conflict and underscores the political underpinnings of Paki- 
stan’s decision to keep the border closed. 

Interviews in the past several days with Afghans who recently crossed into Pesha- 
war in Pakistan indicate that they feel abandoned in Pakistan but are uncertain 
if and when security will permit their return. A number told RI that they left after 
their homes or fields were bombed; others left when they lost their jobs or means 
of livelihood. They gave the impression that incentives in the form of economic sup- 
port or reconstruction assistance will be required for them to opt to return. 

Since the start of the bombing campaign new displacement has primarily taken 
the form of people fleeing cities and towns, where the bombing had been most in- 
tense until the end of October, to the countryside, either to live with relatives or 
to find temporary shelter in their village of origin or other safe location. With almost 
all urban areas in Afghanistan now in the hands of the Northern Alliance, we as- 
sume that most of these people will now opt to return to their homes, if security 
can be assured. Along the border with Pakistan RI staff report that there are no 
longer large concentrations of displaced people. They may already have begun to re- 
turn to their homes in the light of the changing military situation. 

RI would like to underscore that it has been practically impossible to obtain an 
accurate and comprehensive picture of the situation for internally displaced people 
inside Afghanistan due to the lack of access. Now that parts of the country may be- 
come more secure, a strategy for identifying the location of the newly displaced and 
the scope of their needs is urgently required, followed by a rapid targeted response. 
To address the potential gap in providing this assistance, RI recommends that 
UNHCR, in cooperation with experience NGOs, should play the leading role in re- 
sponding to their needs. 
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Hunger, poverty and lawlessness afflict Afghanistan, a country where hundreds 
of thousands of people could die of starvation and exposure this winter. The signifi- 
cant advances in the coalition military effort over the past week, while promising 
from a humanitarian perspective, do not in and of themselves create the security 
required to mount the effort needed to save lives. Urgent action is needed more than 
ever to prevent a humanitarian catastrophe for the Afghan people, who after two 
decades of suffering deserve nothing less than security and the means to survive. 

Senator Wellstone. Mr. Bartolini. 

STATEMENT OF MARK BARTOLINI, VICE PRESIDENT OF GOV- 
ERNMENT RELATIONS, INTERNATIONAL RESCUE COM- 
MITTEE, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Bartolini. Thank you, Senators, for inviting me to present 
the International Rescue Committee’s view on the crisis in Afghan- 
istan. I particularly want to thank you, Senator Wellstone, for your 
really exceptional leadership on this issue. 

A week ago, the International Rescue Committee — and Senator 
Lugar, you asked this question about what the NGO’s were doing. 
We have been active in the region for 21 years. We have been in 
Afghanistan right after the Soviets left for about 12 years. We have 
about 1,500 staff that we work with through our local partners, 
and they really have been doing heroic efforts over the last 2 
months. We do not have any expat staff in yet, but we probably 
will in the next few days. I know Mercy Corps and a few other or- 
ganizations are going to send their expat staff back in. 

A week ago we were working in all-Taliban-controlled areas of 
Afghanistan. We were in the north, the southwest, and the east. 
Today, we are working in no Taliban-held areas of Afghanistan. We 
are working in some areas in the east where it is hard to tell who 
is in control. Paktia and Lowgar are two regions which are too dif- 
ficult right now to tell who is in control. 

I want to touch on five areas that I think are critical, and one 
I hope the other panelists have touched on is access and security. 
While there certainly seems to be a very favorable turn in the situ- 
ation, we are waiting for the situation to resolve itself. I spoke to 
our staff this morning up in Mazar-i-Sharif. It is very uncertain. 
There is still fighting going on. 

We have been asked by the Northern Alliance commanders in 
the region to continue to suspend our operations until Saturday, 
while they set up a garrison, and they will put military forces in 
the region to try to create some sort of law and order, but it is still 
anybody’s guess whether or not — the Northern Alliance obviously 
have some political imperatives to demonstrate that they can cre- 
ate a situation for humanitarian assistance to proceed and for law 
and order, but having been in these situations in the past, it is pos- 
sible we will face harassment, bribes, many of the things we were 
facing under the Taliban, and for these reasons I would echo Joel 
Charny’s call for some sort of multinational force to go into Afghan- 
istan to assure that humanitarian assistance can continue. 

Also, I think another critical dimension of this is the type of dis- 
placement that could occur, and this was a big fear of many Af- 
ghans. There was a fear of bombing, which made many flee, but 
there was also a fear of what would happen if the Northern Alli- 
ance moved back in. They have very stark memories of the early 
nineties during the civil war. 
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And through our work, especially in Eastern Congo, where we 
have done dramatic studies on the link between displacement and 
mortality, if we see this population in Afghanistan, which is so 
decimated, displaced in large numbers, we will see significant mor- 
tality, and I do not think we are out of the woods on the question 
yet, so we really think security is the key to this situation now. 

Let me turn to the political equation, which is, of course, directly 
linked to this, and there is concern that events of the last week 
have outstripped the political process in terms of establishing a 
viable unity government, and we cannot stress too much the impor- 
tance, we think, of moving forward on some sort of framework gov- 
ernment that we can put in place as soon as possible to help sta- 
bilize the situation. 

Third, I want to touch on something Senator Wellstone raised 
earlier, and that is resources. The U.N. appeal has been oversub- 
scribed for the crisis in Afghanistan in terms of pledges, but there 
can be a difference between pledges and the actual contributions 
that arrive in cash, and so we cannot stress enough the importance 
of governments coming forward with their pledges and fulfilling 
them. 

Also, there is still moneys out of the $320 million supplemental 
that need to go through the appropriations process, and we would 
urge that that is streamlined as much as possible, because while 
there are, I think, sufficient resources for the short term, I think 
within a few months we are going to be looking at — out of this 
$320 million we are going to need new resources to continue our 
work. 

Fourth, I would like to touch on the issue of refugees, and there 
are some 4 million refugees scattered between Iran and Pakistan, 
and clearly there is an opportunity here to create an Afghanistan 
that these people can return to, and we all saw the dramatic repa- 
triation in Kosovo, some 800,000 people. I do not think we are 
going to see the speed, because of the conditions inside of Afghani- 
stan, that we saw in Kosovo, but certainly we can work quickly to 
try to effect that repatriation which will not only give these people 
who are living in really deplorable conditions, most of them, a new 
lease on life, but it will also, I think, go far to stabilize the region. 

The other issue we have since this crisis began, we continue to 
call for open borders. We think that is crucial. It is mandated 
under the refugee convention and under international humani- 
tarian law, but having said that, we also want to point out the dan- 
ger, and I think it was — I am not sure if it was George or Joel who 
touched on this, but the danger of Taliban and their fighters cross- 
ing into Pakistan. We have been seeing that over the last few days. 

In these tribal areas there are Pashtu, and they are going to be 
very sympathetic to the population, and they could be an extremely 
destabilizing factor in Pakistan, and so while we call for open bor- 
ders, we also recognize — and this is very difficult to do. There are 
some 2,000 kilometers of border that Pakistan has with Afghani- 
stan, but some sort of screening mechanism. 

The camps that have been set up inside Pakistan in the north- 
west province frontier, frontier province, are very close to the bor- 
der, within 10 kilometers. This really provides an ideal staging 
area for troops. It is one of the reasons that we have been opposed 
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to transfer of refugees out of some camps into these newer camps, 
aside from the fact that they are also very difficult to service. 

Finally, let me touch on the long-term response. The withdrawal 
of the United States development assistance in the early 1990’s 
was a contributing factor in the deteriorating conditions that led to 
the rise of the Taliban. To ensure that the massive efforts we cur- 
rently have underway can be sustained, Congress will need to ap- 
propriate something on the scale that you are talking about, Sen- 
ator, a dramatic economic package for the region. I think that is 
a really critical priority. 

Rehabilitation needs include a health care system, the agricul- 
tural system, and we are not talking in some cases massive 
projects. Even on a very local level, a simple irrigation system at 
relatively minor cost, that could make a dramatic difference on the 
Afghans’ ability to feed themselves. 

We need to remove land mines. It is the most heavily mined 
country in the world. I had a report from our staff last week. We 
work in a camp up in the north, in Mazar-i-Sharif, called the Stoki 
camp. There is about 15,000 families in that camp. Six children 
went out — it has gotten very cold up there — went out to search for 
firewood. Three of them were killed when they stepped on a land 
mine, and the other three were severely injured. This is an unbe- 
lievably common occurrence in Afghanistan, so clearly mine clear- 
ance is one of the priorities. 

Rehabilitating orchards. The livestock in the famine belt region 
in the northwest of the country, the people have sold virtually ev- 
erything. They are literally eating grasses and roots. The livestock 
in some of these areas has been depleted up to 80 percent, and the 
livestock is critical to the economy of the region for farming, for 
their very livelihood. Seeds are going to be another critical need. 

We did get some seeds up into the Mazar-i-Sharif area about 2 
weeks ago. There was some rainfall, and so that was encouraging, 
but people have eaten their seeds. There is less than 10 percent of 
the viable seed left in Afghanistan. They are going to need massive 
seed programs come spring for planting. 

Finally, after 22 years of war, as Senator Wellstone said, the Af- 
ghans deserve to live in an Afghanistan where they can feed them- 
selves — we need to help them to do that — to live in safety, to edu- 
cate their children, and to participate in society, no matter their 
gender, their ethnicity, or their religion. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bartolini follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mark Bartolini, Vice President, Government 
Relations, International Rescue Committee 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, thank you for inviting me to 
present the International Rescue Committee’s (IRC) views on the humanitarian cri- 
sis in Afghanistan. 

Mr. Chairman, the IRC would like to express its deepest sympathies to the vic- 
tims and their families of the 11 September attacks. These attacks, and the humani- 
tarian crisis in Afghanistan which predated 11 September, are now inexorably 
linked. There is a clear imperative to prevent future attacks against civilians and 
to bring the perpetrators to justice. 

The methods the United States employs to meet these objectives defines us as a 
people. The President has stated that the Afghan people are not our enemy. The 
Administration and Congress have appropriated $320 million dollars to respond to 
immediate humanitarian needs in the region. And the President has stressed that 
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the United States will assist Afghanistan over the long-term, helping the country 
rebuild after 22 years of war. In the final analysis, it will be the United States’ ad- 
herence to these promises, and not any one action, that will determine to what ex- 
tent Americans can expect to win the “hearts and minds” of the people of the region, 
and the extent to which, in this time of great national trial, we live up to our own 
highest ideals. 

In my testimony today, I will provide a brief overview of the humanitarian situa- 
tion and touch on five issues that are key to ensuring that the needs of the Afghan 
people are met. 


OVERVIEW 

The IRC implements programs in both Afghanistan and Pakistan. In concert with 
local partner agencies inside Afghanistan, the IRC employs over 1,500 Afghans who 
are heroically endeavoring to assist 750,000 vulnerable individuals, 75-80% of 
whom are women and children. We are in contact with our staff on a daily basis 
from our office in Peshawar, Pakistan. In Afghanistan we are working in the North, 
Southwest and East, in a total of eight provinces, including the cities of Mazar-i- 
Sharif, Herat, Kabul and Jalalabad. We are distributing food, shelter materials, 
clothing, medical supplies as well as seeds, firewood, stoves and hygiene kits. Other 
sectors in which we work include health care, water and sanitation, education, agri- 
culture and infrastructure rehabilitation. 

Afghanistan suffers from one of the lowest rated indices for the human condition 
in the world. Prior to 11 September the World Food Program had identified some 
5.5 million people in need of food aid. The infant mortality rate at 18% is the high- 
est in the world. A quarter of all children die before they reach their fifth birthday. 
1,700 mothers out of every 100,000 die in childbirth, life expectancy is 46. And ap- 
proximately 90% of girls and 60% of boys that are of school age are affected by illit- 
eracy. Many civilians, especially women, suffer from persecution and other viola- 
tions of their human rights. 

The country has suffered from 22 years of war and 3 years of a severe drought. 
Fighting and drought has internally displaced over 900,000 people, most having sold 
everything they owned before taking flight. Some have even sold their children see- 
ing this as the only way for their children to survive. The drought has seriously de- 
graded the condition of millions of civilians caught in this 22-year cycle of violence. 
Nutritional surveys reveal an increase in malnourishment with some areas ap- 
proaching famine levels. 

In parts of the “famine belt” 80% of herds of sheep and goats have died due to 
the drought. Farmers have been forced to sell or eat their seed for food. Crops have 
failed and not produced seeds. Only 10% of Afghanistan’s seed needs are currently 
viable. Children can be seen pulling grasses and roots for food, at great personal 
risk as the country is littered with the largest concentration of landmines in the 
world. Just last week three children were killed and three injured by a land mine 
explosion as they searched for firewood outside of the Sakhi refugee camp near 
Mazar-i-Sharif. 

The situation deteriorated even further after 11 September. In fear of coalition 
bombing and a power vacuum following a fall of the Taliban, Afghans fled the cities 
of Kandahar, Khowst, Kabul and Jalalabad. Taliban and lawless elements raided 
aid warehouses, stole vehicles, blocked convoys, demanded bribes and harassed 
staff. Given the displacement and disruption in food supplies, the World Food Pro- 
gram is now estimating some 7.5 million Afghans who are in need of food, clean 
water and shelter this winter. 

Recent surveys inside Afghanistan revealed famine and prefamine conditions in 
several areas of the country. And some refugees entering Pakistan have exhibited 
signs of severe malnutrition. Under such conditions people, especially children, suc- 
cumb more readily to easily treatable diseases such as respiratory infections, vita- 
min A deficiency, measles and diarrhea. The harsh conditions of winter also will fall 
hardest on these vulnerable individuals. 

Despite all these obstacles humanitarian agencies continue to work. In the last 
two weeks the level of aid reaching the most vulnerable populations was increasing. 
The World Food Program has set a target of 52,000 metric tons a month. Already 
in the first two weeks of November they have moved in 27,000 metric tons. In one 
area most in need, the Hazarajat, WFP has moved in 13,000 metric tons and the 
requirement for the entire winter is approximately 30,000 metric tons. The sec- 
ondary distribution of this food to the beneficiaries will be done by NGOs like IRC 
still operating in Afghanistan. Supplementing these deliveries are NGOs who are 
contracting with local traders to bring food from neighboring countries into des- 
ignated areas. Several American NGOs are just now ramping up their operations 
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after having received USG funding. Will it be enough? That is a very difficult ques- 
tion to answer, and is dependent on a number of variables. In all likelihood we will 
avert an escalating humanitarian crisis in some, hopefully most, regions of the coun- 
try. But there still exists the very real possibility of changing conditions that will 
make access to some areas difficult if not impossible. 

ACCESS AND SECURITY 

The dramatic fall of Taliban-held areas over the past several days presents both 
opportunities and dangers. Our staff in Mazar-i-Sharif reported on Monday a cha- 
otic scene with bodies in the street, revenge killings, and looting of aid agencies. 
Many IDPs have expressed fear that the country could return to the chaos and bru- 
tality that marked the civil war years of the early 90s. 

Over the coming weeks the security situation will determine the success or failure 
of aid operations. Some agencies have already begun to return expatriate staff to 
Afghanistan. They are to some extent the “canaries in the mineshaft.” The extent 
to which they can carry out their programs unhindered and in safety will determine 
how many more agencies are able to return staff and to what degree operations can 
continue to be expanded. 

If the security situation allows, there are opportunities to do significant airlifts 
into the most vulnerable regions, including the Hazarajat and Mazar-i-Sharif. Con- 
voys from the Central Asian Republics can better access vulnerable areas of western 
Afghanistan. Efforts should be redoubled to urge the Uzbek government to open the 
Friendship Bridge at Termez, a vital link to northwestern Afghanistan. One esti- 
mate is that up to 25,000 metric tons a month can cross that bridge, half of Afghani- 
stan’s monthly requirement. And as that bridge provides the most ready access to 
the north, where the need is greatest, its opening would be a significant boost to 
aid efforts. 

With most of the significant vulnerable populations in the southwest and north- 
west falling out of Taliban hands, there is an opportunity to rapidly increase the 
level of aid reaching the most vulnerable populations. Steps should rapidly be taken 
to deploy a multilateral security force sanctioned by the United Nations Security 
Council to provide some level of security to territory now held by the Northern Alli- 
ance. Such a force could provide protection against ethnicity-based retribution, sup- 
port a transitional government and protect against lawlessness and banditry that 
could potentially cripple aid efforts. 

There is a danger that further displacement could occur if the security situation 
is not stabilized. In a population as stressed as that now found in much of Afghani- 
stan, displacement will almost certainly lead to higher mortality rates. Epidemiolog- 
ical studies the IRC has conducted in Eastern Democratic Republic of Congo expose 
a clear link between displacement and increased mortality. This has led us to 
prioritize our efforts to try and sustain people in their homes. And with the threat 
of bombing now over, this strategy becomes all the more imperative. 

The severity of winter will also play a significant part in the humanitarian equa- 
tion. It will determine access to many higher elevation areas and it will pose the 
additional requirements of providing shelter supplies and clothing to keep people 
alive. In the north, we are trying to provide IDPs with a three months supply of 
food so that they can return to their villages rather than try and survive in a rudi- 
mentary shelter or tent. 


RESOURCES 

The United States government, in combination with other donors, has contributed 
significant resources to address the short-term needs of the Afghan people this win- 
ter. The imperative now is to ensure that those resources arrive in a timely manner. 
Despite a United Nations appeal that has been oversubscribed, pledges do not al- 
ways translate into actual contributions. There were some delays in getting the first 
tranche of money from the supplemental out to the agencies that needed those 
funds. The remaining supplemental funds for humanitarian response will need to 
go through the appropriations process. As with the first tranche, speed and flexi- 
bility of use will be key to ensuring they are most effectively spent. 

THE POLITICAL EQUATION 

There is concern that with the dramatic events of this past week, military action 
has gotten too far out in front of the political imperative of constructing a coalition 
government. The long-term success of this humanitarian intervention will largely 
depend on the viability of whatever coalition government is formed and the ability 
of such a government to act independently of neighboring states. The fact that this 
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process is still in its infancy, augers for the rapid deployment of a security force to 
ensure stability while this process moves forward. 

REFUGEES 

Pakistan and Afghanistan’s other neighbors should respect the right of first asy- 
lum and allow refugees fleeing the conflict to cross their borders. Refugees should 
not be forcibly repatriated back to Afghanistan in violation of the Refugee Conven- 
tion and international humanitarian law. 

This being said it is important to point out a potential threat to Pakistan’s secu- 
rity with respect to the border areas. The border with Afghanistan is roughly 2,000 
kilometers long. Much of the border areas are “Tribal Areas” where the Government 
of Pakistan faces legal and political limitations in exercising its control. These areas 
are predominantly Pashtun. It is possible that Taliban and Arabs fleeing the south 
could be a destabilizing influence if they infiltrate these areas in Western Pakistan. 
For this reason, we see the need for careful screening at the border to ensure that 
Afghans entering Pakistan are bona fide refugees. 

The new camps in Pakistan’s Northwest Frontier Province are extremely difficult 
for aid agencies to work in. They are located in insecure areas, the water table is 
in some case over 1,000 feet down, they are close to the Afghanistan border, suscep- 
tible to manipulation both by tribal leaders and belligerents entering from Afghani- 
stan. The United States should continue to advocate for their relocation with the 
Government of Pakistan and the UNHCR. 

LONG-TERM RESPONSE 

The withdrawal of United States development assistance in the early 1990s was 
a contributing factor in the deteriorating conditions that led to the rise of the 
Taliban. To ensure that the massive efforts currently underway are sustainable, 
Congress will need to appropriate further funds in order to address longer-term re- 
habilitation and reconstruction needs in Afghanistan. Priority rehabilitation needs 
include rebuilding the health care system, reconstructing irrigation systems, remov- 
ing land mines, rehabilitating orchards, increasing livestock, providing seeds, and 
assisting in education. 

After 22 years of war, ten of which were fought with United States support 
against a brutal Soviet occupation, Afghans deserve to live in an Afghanistan where 
they can feed themselves, live in safety, educate their children, and participate in 
society to the fullest extent — regardless of ethnicity, religion or gender. 

Mr. Chairman thank you for allowing the IRC to provide its views today before 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 

Senator Wellstone. Thank you. Just superb testimony, and I 
just want to thank each of you for your wonderful work. People like 
you inspire me. 

I have three questions. I will go through them quickly, then we 
will move to Senator Lugar. I was — I guess, Mark, you were the 
one that said this, and it got me thinking. Originally, and I want 
to talk, the recent press makes it appear as if, now that the North- 
ern Alliance has taken back many key cities in the north, that the 
security situation is good and humanitarian relief will flow easily, 
and I want to ask you about the security situation on the ground 
and also your assessment of the Northern Alliance’s ability to es- 
tablish security and promote law and order, and then I want to add 
a couple of things. 

Because of what you said, it sounds like a number of you have 
said already that we need some kind of U.N. -mandated force, not 
just for the sake of bringing the relief in, the humanitarian assist- 
ance in, but it seems like, Mark, what you said, I thought, was 
very interesting, which is that if we have a repeat of what hap- 
pened before with the Northern Alliance, and you have all sorts of 
people fleeing the Northern Alliance, they are going to die, they are 
going to be internal refugees. 
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So let me get some sense of Northern Alliance has taken over 
these key cities, ipso facto, security situation is good, humanitarian 
relief will be able to flow easily, or what is your assessment of 
where we are at right now? 

Mr. Bartolini. I think we are really in a waiting period right 
now. Clearly, the Northern Alliance has a political imperative to 
demonstrate that they can control the situation, but it is very un- 
clear whether they will have the command and control down to 
their soldiers to actually effect that, and in Mazar-i-Sharif we saw 
aid organizations looted by the Northern Alliance. It was not just 
the UNICEF convoy. There were other aid organizations that suf- 
fered from this. 

In Herat we have not seen that problem. It has been calm down 
there, but I think it is really too early, and clearly the government, 
the Northern Alliance has moved very quickly into Kabul. There is 
no Pashtun representative in this coalition, and I think that is 
going to create very serious security problems unless it is worked 
out quickly. 

Mr. Devendorf. I would just echo that. It would indeed be truly 
ironic if, with withdrawal of Taliban from these areas, the inter- 
national community was, in fact, not able to expand humanitarian 
assistance. 

Senator Wellstone. George, to a certain extent — I know this 
will sound odd to some people, but to a certain extent you had 
some cooperation from some of the Taliban, did you not? I mean, 
I am not saying 100 percent, but is that not true, that you had 
built up some kind of working relationships with them? 

Mr. Devendorf. Sure. Every agency that was continuing to run 
operations in Taliban-held territories had at least the acquiescence 
of those authorities, if not the outright support. What the Taliban 
brought to the areas which they controlled was law and order. It 
was a very severe form of that, but of course that has broken down 
in recent weeks, further complicating operations inside, and just 
the basic assurances that any agency would want to have before 
undertaking large-scale operations, simply to support what Mark 
was just saying, the Northern Alliance forces are the de facto re- 
sponsible entities in the entire north of the country right now and, 
as such, I believe major governments and the U.N. should hold 
them responsible for the safety and security of the humanitarian 
operations ongoing in their areas. 

We have seen a couple of examples where Northern Alliance 
forces have offered to safeguard or help provide protection to some 
humanitarian compounds. Of course, while that was going on, 
there were also lootings taking place of humanitarian compounds 
by Northern Alliance forces. 

What is clear is that, more so than even any normal military 
force, the Northern Alliance is an alliance in name only, very dis- 
parate levels of command and control based upon the different indi- 
vidual personalities across their ranks, but again, I think that the 
same measures should be held with the Northern Alliance, and 
that is, are they cooperating and providing assistance, and if they 
are not, clearly we would seek the assistance of the U.N. and the 
major donor governments to try to encourage that as much as pos- 
sible. 
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Senator Wellstone. And just a quick reaction from any one of 
you all, and then I will go to Senator Lugar, and I will put my last 
two questions together. 

To me, in my mind there are three things to do, and I want this 
to be a working committee, and we want to be helpful, and one of 
them is working with our Government and from this committee as 
well to communicate a very emphatic message to the Northern Alli- 
ance that this is now your responsibility, to make sure that the re- 
lief work goes on and that people are to create the conditions on 
the ground for security so that this humanitarian relief gets to peo- 
ple. That is No. 1. 

Second of all, to think about or to propose that we really do need 
some kind of, along the lines of what Richard Holbrooke was talk- 
ing about, and what you have talked about, not an actual U.N. 
force, but a United Nations-sanctioned force, international force to 
go in to help create these conditions on the ground. 

And then the third thing, everybody today, everybody has talked 
about the importance — and this is the first thing you started talk- 
ing about — of reconstruction, that it is not too early for us to think 
about how we walk our walk when it comes to an economic recon- 
struction package, that that is terribly important for all sorts of 
reasons, so we do not repeat what we did in the past, because the 
people in Afghanistan deserve a different life than a living hell, 
and also, from very real politic reasons, as you have this huge vac- 
uum, and all sorts of people are going to be wheeling and dealing 
in there, and people can go in any number of different directions, 
and this is going to have a lot to do with whether or not we can 
create the kind of conditions for stability. 

Those are the three things to work on, at least as I see it. 

Mr. Charny. That sounds like a good agenda. What I want to 
stress, because as you know, a lot of people in Washington get aw- 
fully nervous when you start talking about U.N.-mandated forces, 
I think what is needed immediately is basically police who can try 
and ensure stability and law and order in some of these key towns, 
so I do not want to raise the specter of 200,000 U.N.-sanctioned 
troops fanning out all over Afghanistan, because that is when peo- 
ple understandably begin to get nervous. 

The idea is to either help the Northern Alliance assure security 
and stability, or, if they cannot do the job, replace them at the level 
of assuring basic law and order. Just to underscore the necessity 
of this, I heard an interview with the WFP spokesperson in 
Islamabad this morning, and he said that virtually no WFP con- 
voys had crossed into Afghanistan in the last 3 days because of 
concern about the security situation, and so while the overall pic- 
ture that Bernd McConnell painted is accurate, that major progress 
is being made, they have almost suspended operations in this un- 
certain time, and we just — we need every day. Every minute is crit- 
ical to get food in and to get other supplies in in the coming days. 

Senator Wellstone. Senator Lugar. 

Senator Lugar. Thank you. I salute you, as the panelists have, 
for focusing our attention on this. Our powers, whatever they may 
be in this committee or in the Senate, are often what we are doing 
today, and that is trying to illuminate a situation and provide some 
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oversight but also a forum for people well-informed, as you are on 
the ground, and with associates. 

There is a very steep learning curve for each one of us in the 
Senate, and to think through what is happening in the region as 
the Northern Alliance proceeded, toward Kabul, there was anxiety 
as to whether they should enter before the southern Afghans were 
to join them. On the other hand, anxiety was expressed, as to who 
will police the situation while the Taliban pulls out and before a 
new government is in place. 

So apparently, some Northern Alliance people came into the city 
to hold things down to a dull roar. This created great anxiety with 
the Pakistanis, and as we heard President Musharraf and his press 
conference with President Bush describing atrocities in the past, 
and the reasons why Pakistan has great anxiety, but if not the 
Northern Alliance, who? 

So the idea that Secretary Holbrooke has presented makes a lot 
of sense, but it requires some implementation. It would require our 
State Department and foreign ministers of other countries to coa- 
lesce with that suggestion, with Secretary General Annan or some- 
body to implement what we are discussing. 

This is a public forum, with well-informed people attempting to 
get the word out, and an agenda that needs to be met. Meanwhile, 
as you have all suggested, because the policing powers are uneven, 
perhaps better in some places than in others, the problems for the 
NGO’s or for those who are offering humanitarian relief are sub- 
stantial. The risks remain even if the military situation is improv- 
ing. 

Our own military people are not in a position to do this job. They 
are at best auxiliaries to the Northern Alliance, or whoever is in- 
volved in ground fighting. Our forces pass messages back through 
the chain of command of what they observe, and that is helpful, 
and we found this with the testimony of Mr. Wolfowitz and Mr. 
Armitage and Mr. Hadley this afternoon, as the Senators queried 
them for the last hour and a half about all sorts of things, includ- 
ing the humanitarian situation, including this bridge and the 
wheat and so forth. 

So for whatever comfort it may be, they are reasonably well-in- 
formed, but becoming more so because we are interested in this sit- 
uation and continue to pursue it with the administration. 

I suppose what I finally come to is, there is this whole problem 
of nation-building, who reconstructs, or who even constructs for the 
first time an Afghanistan that works. This is a situation in which 
there would be, ideally, some coalition of forces, who in the past 
have not moved along well, and in a country that, as you have de- 
scribed in the testimony today, with the highest infant mortality 
rate that I have ever seen — 180 per 1,000, as opposed to 12 in the 
United States. This is an awesome dilemma, long before we got 
into the war, and nutrition problems likewise — 5.5 million people 
I think one of you pointed out in your testimony, even pre-war, 
quite apart from this situation. 

So whose responsibility is this? How does the world assist in the 
rebuilding of Afghanistan. There are a good number of Americans 
who feel that that is well beyond our ability, and furthermore, 
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many people in the rest of the world would agree we ought not to 
be the major factor, although a contributor to this. 

Do you have any suggestion as to who does try to do the nation- 
building, who tries to bring together these coalitions of people who 
might be able to provide governance? How do we put this together 
in a fairly short period of time, so that there is some hope? 

Our military objective is still al-Qaeda, and the terrorist cells. 
The Taliban came into this simply because they refused to cough 
them up. They were in the way, so they are paying the penalty for 
shielding the terrorists, but the military effort is the terrorists. 

Now, the collateral damage is obviously the rest of the country, 
and the problem is how you continue to prosecute the war, and at 
the same time bring about some reorganization in the area that 
has been affected. 

I am just curious, after this long preamble, whether anyone has 
some thoughts on this subject. 

Senator Wellstone. That was a preamble well worth listening 
to. 

Mr. Devendorf. If nothing else, I think it aptly summarizes just 
how complex this situation is, and Senator, in answer to your ques- 
tion, I wish I had a short one. What I can say is that I firmly be- 
lieve that if the U.S. Government tries to take upon its shoulders 
the full weight of rebuilding Afghanistan, it will fail. There is no 
way around that. It will fail in humanitarian terms, economic 
terms, political terms. 

Afghanistan has always been an area of the world adverse to 
centralized rule. It has long been the scene of conflict, both inter- 
necine and international. I do not think we can hope to change 
those overnight. 

What the international community can do is play a supportive 
role, supportive in terms of our diplomacy and in terms of our eco- 
nomic strength, to assist Afghans to try during this moment, which 
is perhaps one of the most optimistic moments in Afghanistan’s 
history, at a time when the international community is more than 
ever focused upon trying to be constructive and assist people in 
that region to help them move forward the task of identifying what 
sort of governmental structure it is that is going to work for their 
people in their area of the world. 

Not necessarily to come with a preconceived notion of what that 
might look like, but be ready in good faith to meet good-faith ef- 
forts by the Afghan people and their leaders, both the current ones 
and those that we hope will develop in the current weeks and 
months and years, to reward them for honest progress made to- 
ward that objective. 

Senator Lugar. That is a very good point. This is a situation in 
flux now, because of these crisis situations. A year ago, the situa- 
tion was very bad in terms of infant mortality, but it would have 
been totally inappropriate for us suddenly to decide in a hearing 
like this that Afghanistan has enormous problems and we ought to 
get in there and wrench it around. 

But now, with the whole situation in flux, the international com- 
munity in there, there are opportunities, even out of the crisis, to 
improve the situation for the people of Afghanistan. 
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Mr. Charny. To me, I have done a lot of work in Cambodia, 
where the international community faced not an identical but a 
similar challenge of reconstructing a country while reconstructing 
a viable political framework for the country to go forward, and I 
think, based upon my Cambodian experience, I would make a few 
points. 

One is that it is not necessary for the political process and the 
reconstruction process to be lockstep together. There will be oppor- 
tunities to do reconstruction work even before the political dis- 
pensation is clear, and I think we should seize those opportunities. 

We have to be really patient on the political side. I mean, I have 
never in my career seen a country as riven and as politically com- 
plex as Afghanistan, and if anyone tries to play God and create a 
new structure that does not have the support of the Afghan people 
through a participatory process that includes women, that includes 
all ethnic groups, that government will fall so fast, no matter how 
much international support it has, so again, for what it is worth, 
and again in the spirit of almost having a seminar discussion, I ad- 
vise incredible patience on the political side while seizing opportu- 
nities to rebuild, even starting at the local level. 

I mean, if you have got an area of Afghanistan that is safe, 
where local people can participate in their own development, go for 
it. Put money into that place while patiently working on the polit- 
ical process at the same time. 

Mr. Bartolini. First of all, I agree with George. You clearly out- 
lined the complexity of the situation. There are no easy answers, 
and I agree that the U.S. cannot do this on our own. However, we 
are doing quite a bit on the humanitarian side. We are providing 
the bulk of the assistance going into Afghanistan, and we have 
been for the last few years, and I think we obviously need to do 
that. 

But on the political side, I do think that there is a road map that 
we can look at as to what we do not want to follow, and your ques- 
tion as to the American people, and their question as to why we 
should do this at all, I think of you look at Afghans, they really 
were our proxies in one of the most important battles of the cold 
war. 

They did have very much a functioning society prior to the Soviet 
invasion in the seventies, and we did try to help them after the So- 
viet withdrawal, but I think the U.S., it was not only on the U.S.’s 
shoulders, but we became frustrated with the intervention from the 
surrounding countries, and we basically just gave up on them, and 
I think that is the point that we cannot do again, when we look 
at the situation that we are in today, and it will not be an easy 
process, and I do not have any easy solutions. 

It does seem that the U.N. will have to get involved at some 
point in terms of the nation-building aspect of this, but my plea 
today is that we do not do what we did in the past, and that is 
for whatever trials and tribulations we have to go through on the 
political side, that we stick it out. 

Senator Wellstone. We should finish, and I think Professor 
Lugar has really raised the key question. I have here a statement 
from Senator Boxer, who was at the briefing and then could not 
come over, and I almost — I feel like — I know that if Barbara was 
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here she would want to talk a lot about the role of Afghan women 
in economic reconstruction, and I wonder whether you all might 
comment on the ways in which that could become a priority. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Boxer follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Barbara Boxer 

Thank you Senator Wellstone, I am grateful that we are teaming up to co-chair 
this, our second hearing on the tragic situation in Afghanistan. 

And, thank you so much for your leadership on this crucial issue of providing hu- 
manitarian aid to Afghanistan. You have been a strong and forceful advocate for Af- 
ghan people who are suffering not just in Afghanistan, but also in neighboring coun- 
tries as refugees. 

The United States, and indeed the international community, must understand 
that the military operations in Afghanistan are only part of the strategy in ensuring 
that Afghanistan is no longer a safe-haven for Osama bin Laden and other terror- 
ists. 

While the Taliban has lost a lot of ground — especially in the northern part of the 
country — it does not mean that the humanitarian situation will be easily solved. 

In fact, it was repeatedly pointed out in our last hearing that the humanitarian 
crisis did not start with U.S. and allied airstrikes. It is the product of over 20 years 
of war and a historic and horrific drought. 

Of course, this crisis is exacerbated by the harsh policies of the Taliban. And, I 
hope that during today’s hearing we will learn how recent events on the battlefield 
will help facilitate aid to regions of Afghanistan that were previously controlled by 
the Taliban. 

I also hope we can examine the longer term humanitarian needs of the Afghan 
people. 

if we are to ensure that Afghanistan ceases to be a haven for terrorists, we have 
to provide for the long term reconstruction needs of that country. We need to help 
Afghans set up a broad-based government that represents all groups — including 
women. 

And, we need to provide for the long-term security of Afghanistan that will likely 
include an international force to keep the peace during the post-Taliban transition. 

After the Soviets left Afghanistan in the late 1980s, we did not do enough to help 
bring stability and lasting security to the Afghan people. We can not make that mis- 
take again. 

I look forward to hearing from our two panels of witnesses this afternoon to hear 
their ideas on providing for the short-term humanitarian crisis in Afghanistan, as 
well as the long term reconstruction effort. 

Thank you. 

Senator Wellstone. I think it is an important question in and 
of itself, and I have got to ask that in behalf of my good buddy, 
Senator Boxer as well. Just real quickly, could you do that — not as 
an aside. I just do not want to keep you a real long time. George 
just got back in last night. Any kind of reflections or comments you 
all might want to make? 

Mr. Bartolini. Well, I laid out in my testimony some of the po- 
tential problems I see in the coming months in terms of providing 
aid, but I also agree with statements that have been made, and you 
mentioned, Senator Lugar, that there are incredible opportunities 
here for Afghanistan, and clearly this is one of them. 

Of all the civilians that have suffered under the Taliban rule, I 
do not think anybody has suffered more than women, and as to the 
mechanism of more directly involving them in the political process, 
I really cannot offer too many specifics. I think it is a difficult thing 
to do in that part of the world, but clearly there are a number of 
organizations at grassroots level in Pakistan that have been work- 
ing on this for sometime. 

The IRC has an adjunct, the Women’s Commission for Refugee 
Women and Children, and this has been an issue that they have 
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really focused on, and so there are nascent efforts, not so nascent, 
actually, now. They have been working for years to incorporate 
women’s views, to build them into the political system, and with 
the events of the last few days I think we have a real opportunity 
there. 

Senator Wellstone. George, did you want to say anything? 

Mr. Devendorf. Maybe very brief ones. I agree completely with 
Mark’s statement. This is a society which has been getting by, to 
use that term, with the creativity and productivity of half its peo- 
ple for far too long now, and in order to try to rectify that belief, 
agencies such as ours and the U.N. will really need to focus on edu- 
cation first and foremost for Afghan women, but then also look at 
ways to improve their productivity through credit schemes, through 
vocational training, health training and other things, that really 
should not come as add-ons to existing projects, but should, in fact, 
be thematic and cross-cutting for all the activities that we engage 
in. 

Senator Wellstone. I think Senator Boxer would love that word, 
not add-ons. 

Let me just tell you that I think this was a superb hearing, a 
superb hearing because you are here, and also because we had ex- 
cellent testimony from the administration, and I think the next 
hearing the subcommittee is going to have after — we are going to 
be gone for a week — is going to be on economic reconstruction, and 
what the key components of that will be, and get some people, 
Dick, that can think through — as you said, this is part of what we 
want to use the committee for is an educational forum. 

I mean, no one wants to be arrogant, and God knows, it does not 
work anywhere, and it does not work there, in Afghanistan, but 
you just provided us with so much helpful information. I thank you 
so much. 

And Senator Lugar, it is an honor that you have joined us. 
Thank you. 

Senator Lugar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman — great hearing. 

Senator Wellstone. The committee will stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:35 p.m., the subcommittees adjourned.] 


Additional Statements Submitted for the Record 

[Oxfam International — 10 October 2001] 

Rebuilding Afghanistan: An Agenda for International Action 

The international community has begun to respond to the urgent humanitarian 
needs in Afghanistan. These efforts need to continue and intensify. But the needs 
of the country and its people will go beyond this immediate humanitarian crisis. Af- 
ghanistan will require a sustained international commitment to achieve peace and 
to rebuild the country after more than 20 years of war. This is not a short-term 
task; the international community will need to stay engaged, both politically and fi- 
nancially, for many years to come. 

Despite the current climate of fear and uncertainty, many Afghan citizens con- 
tinue to work for peace and reconstruction in their country. Oxfam partners are 
working today to provide education to girls, to provide clean water to villages, and 
to remove landmines left behind by war. These groups and many others are con- 
tinuing this important work and are ready to be part of an effort to rebuild their 
country. 
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It is not too early to begin making the political and economic commitments that 
will be required to rebuild Afghanistan. To this end, Oxfam recommends the fol- 
lowing. 

1. AN INTENSIFIED EFFORT TO ADDRESS WIDESPREAD HUMANITARIAN NEED IN 

AFGHANISTAN AND IN NEIGHBORING COUNTRIES 

All efforts must be made to get food to Afghan people inside the country. Food 
is most likely to reach people in need if the aid effort is impartial and separate from 
military action. Assistance should be delivered through the UN and partner agen- 
cies, using existing distribution mechanisms (truck and donkey convoys) and local 
organizational capacity (local professional and traditional groups) to the extent pos- 
sible. The USA, the European Union, and neighboring countries should ensure that 
borders are opened; respecting people’s right to seek refuge, and that adequate as- 
sistance is provided, meeting the standards established under international humani- 
tarian. law and as set out within the Sphere framework. Particular attention should 
be given to the protection of women in a context where there is greater vulnerability 
to gender-based violence. 

2. A UN-LED EFFORT TO ESTABLISH A BROAD-BASED POLITICAL COALITION IN 

AFGHANISTAN 

A UN mission in Afghanistan should draw lessons from previous experience in 
East Timor and Mozambique in order to ensure an effective transition to national 
governance. This process should be guided by the following principles: 

Responsive and accountable governance, which gives space to civil society to 
participate in the political process. 

Recognition of all ethnic, religious, and regional groups in any process of 
transition. 

Representation of women in structures of government and political dialogue. 

Adherence to international human rights and humanitarian law, and to the 
international conventions on rights to which Afghanistan is a signatory. 

Ensuring support for these principles will only be possible if there is a sustained 
commitment by global powers to put aside historic enmities and alliances, to cease 
supporting single factions, and to invest in a broad-based national coalition. 

3. CONTROLS ON ARMS SUPPLIES TO THE REGION 

The continued flow of arms to Afghanistan is a major cause of destabilization. As 
part of a longer-term strategy, the UN and neighboring countries should develop a 
comprehensive disarmament plan for Afghanistan and the region. 

4. A RECONSTRUCTION PLAN FOR AFGHANISTAN 

An ambitious plan is required to resolve the chronic poverty, displacement, and 
damage caused by over 20 years of war. A reconstruction plan for Afghanistan will 
require strong leadership from the UN, in order to ensure real and perceived impar- 
tiality in the delivery of assistance. This plan should incorporate a regional strategy 
for addressing the grave conditions of poverty, displacement, and humanitarian 
need suffered by Afghanistan’s neighbors. Critical needs will be in the areas of: 

Health and Education 

Long-term development for Afghanistan requires that resources be focused par- 
ticularly on education and health. Educated women who have been restricted from 
working in their profession (especially in the health and education sectors) must be 
re-integrated into society and allowed to contribute to the rebuilding of Afghanistan. 
An equitable education system for boys and girls, minority and Pashtun, urban and 
rural populations, must be developed. 

Women’s rights and representation 

A specific strategy to address women’s exclusion will be required in any recon- 
struction plan. Development plans should recognize the many existing women’s or- 
ganizations in the country, and those operating from neighboring countries. The UN 
Gender Advisor post for Afghanistan should be filled immediately, and should par- 
ticipate in the highest levels of decision-making. Afghanistan should be supported 
in carrying through its commitments as a signatory to the Conventions on Civil and 
Political Rights, the Convention on the Rights of the Child, and the Cairo Declara- 
tion on Human Rights in Islam. Afghanistan should also be encouraged to ratify 
CEDAW. 
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Support to Afghan civil society 

Afghanistan has been largely portrayed as having no organizational structures 
outside of religious extremism and military factions. But there is an important pro- 
fessional, non-sectarian civil society that will ultimately determine the success of 
any efforts to rebuild the country. Afghanistan has also been home to some of the 
most important and courageous women’s organizations in the region. These groups 
should be acknowledged and supported as part of any reconstruction effort. 

5. DONOR COORDINATION 

This will be crucial, given the significant amount of funding coming into the coun- 
try. Donors should support the leadership of Lakhdar Brahimi in his new role as 
UN Special Envoy to Afghanistan in charge of the UN’s overall humanitarian and 
political work in the country. A starting point for this mission should be the impor- 
tant work that was done on the 1999 Strategic Framework for International Assist- 
ance document, which went through wide consultation with international and na- 
tional organizations. Donors should be committed to providing sustained and sub- 
stantial funding. 


6. THE ROLE OF THE EUROPEAN UNION 

This will be increasingly important in ensuring that there is adequate monitoring 
capacity of the political transition and reconstruction efforts. The EU should dem- 
onstrate its long-term interest by setting out a comprehensive strategy in support 
of the UN effort. The EU should extend the Common Foreign and Security Policy 
from its current focus on the Balkans and the Middle East to include Afghanistan 
and its neighbors. 


CONCLUSION 

In 1995, Boutros Boutros Ghali said that Afghanistan had become one of “the 
world’s orphaned conflicts — the ones the West, selective and promiscuous in its at- 
tention, happens to ignore.” The current climate of war has again brought attention 
to Afghanistan’s historic suffering. It is time now to ensure that it receives the at- 
tention it deserves, and does not once again slip into the realm of forgotten crises 
that the world has left behind. 

For more information about Oxfam’s work in Afghanistan, please go to 
www.oxfamamerica.org; for more information about Oxfam’s advocacy and policy work in Wash- 
ington, please contact Bernice Romero or John Ruthrauff at 202-496-1180. 


[Oxfam Briefing Note — 1 November 2001] 

Food Has Now Run Out for Many Afghan People 

For over four weeks Oxfam International has been increasingly concerned about 
the deteriorating humanitarian situation in Afghanistan. We have been calling on 
all parties for a pause in military action and for the World Food Programme ur- 
gently to step up the trucking of food into Afghanistan before winter sets in. We 
now fear that time is running out for some communities. For others, time will run 
out if food deliveries do not dramatically increase in the next weeks and months. 

This failure by the international community to deliver enough food, combined 
with growing insecurity, has left hundreds of thousands of people suffering acute 
food shortages. In some areas of acute need, the bombing and the increased fighting 
from the Taliban and Northern Alliance has added to a climate of fear that has 
made many truck drivers and aid workers too frightened to work. 

Given the significant differences across Afghanistan, both in terms of need and 
access, any options must be specifically designed to meet the conditions on the 
ground. This may require a range of actors negotiating access to different areas of 
the country, and different approaches according to local conditions. They must reach 
all Afghans in need including those who may become trapped in their villages by 
the coming snows and spreading violence. This will require a flexible approach that 
draws from the local knowledge of Afghan organisations and international agencies 
operating on the ground. 

We are therefore calling for: 

1. The trucking of food, to be dramatically increased to areas where access is 
still possible (including most of the central provinces of Bamyan, Uruzgan and 
Wardak). There are still thousands of people that can and must be reached by 
a significantly increased delivery of food into Afghanistan by land, and by air 
drops and lifts into secure zones. Greater diplomatic pressure is required to en- 
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sure that neighbouring countries are facilitating trucking into Afghanistan by 
easing bureaucracy at borders. This is a priority option for zones considered ac- 
cessible and will require increased efforts by WFP to move higher quantities of 
food into the country. 

2. The United Nations , the ICRC, and the coalition governments to consider 
more radical options for some regions (including parts of Faryab, Ghor, Balkh 
and Badghis) where food is already running out. This could include the negotia- 
tion of safe routes and safe zones for food delivery, and air drops. We know that 
some of these options are not the most effective way to get food to people, and 
that trucking would have been better. But given the level of the crisis in some 
areas, all options must now be considered. It should not be forgotten that the 
Geneva Conventions clearly establish the obligation of all warring parties to en- 
sure that food and medical supplies reach civilians. 

3. A pause in all military action, including air strikes, at least in some zones 
so that food stores within the country can be replenished. The specific areas and 
timing should be negotiated and co-ordinated by the United Nations. We believe 
that this would remove an important fear that is preventing truck drivers from 
working in some areas of acute need. 

New food aid is moving into some parts of Afghanistan. But seven provinces in 
the north, north-west and centre of Afghanistan include areas of acute concern. Re- 
ports of deteriorating security, and the rapid onset of winter in mountainous areas, 
come on top of the existing need for substantial food aid. Oxfam draws this conclu- 
sion from WFP estimates in July predicting that food would run out within 3-6 
months in these selected areas. While there is no reliable information about popu- 
lation movements since September, there are also no reports of significant numbers 
of refugees from these provinces. This suggests that the majority of people are still 
in their homes and may have even been joined by people fleeing the cities. 

At the start of November, some but limited new food is entering the country, and 
winter is closing in. WFP’s earlier projections suggest that parts of Afghanistan are 
on the threshold of a far deeper crisis. It is now likely that: 

In the north and north-west, in parts of the four provinces of Badghis, 
Faryab, Ghor, and Balkh, 400,000 people are already suffering acute food short- 
ages. At least 1,300,000 will probably have little or no food by the end of De- 
cember. At least 700,000 of these live in Faryab. 

Around 350,000 people in Badghis, Ghor, and Faryab are located in areas 
soon to be largely cut off by the onset of snows during November. After that, 
aid will only be able to get through with extraordinary measures to keep over- 
land routes open or supply by air: 

In the north-east, in parts of Badakhshan, around 260,000 people will be 
largely cut off by the onset of winter this month, and will have little or no food 
by the end of December. They too will need especial efforts to get aid to them. 

In the central provinces of Bamyan, Uruzgan and Wardak, 13 of the 25 dis- 
tricts may be largely cut off during winter because of their high terrain, affect- 
ing over 540,000 people. 

Oxfam and its partner organisations continue to deliver assistance in some of 
these areas, where security allows. Our current aid is mostly food purchased locally 
through Oxfam grants, and distributing food supplied by WFP in the central high- 
lands and north-east. In Ghor, Badghis and the mountainous parts of Herat and 
Farah, we will be doing everything possible to support partners to keep roads open 
during the winter. 

The war further complicates this picture, because even in the zones that are not 
cut off by winter snows, accessibility for aid workers is severely limited by insecu- 
rity. Taliban soldiers and other militias have looted aid offices in Kandahar, Mazar- 
i-Sharif, Ghana, Kunduz and other areas. Insecurity in Kandahar and Herat is due 
to a break down of law and order; in Ghor and Badghis it is due to increased fight- 
ing between the Taliban and Northern Alliance. Continued bombing in most parts 
of north and central Afghanistan, and the use of cluster bombs, have created a cli- 
mate of fear that severely limits the ability of WFP and other agencies to continue 
food deliveries. Islamic NGOs that are currently delivering food into the east believe 
that they could do much more if fear by truckers could be diminished. 
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[Oxfam Briefing Note — 9 November 2001] 

Between a Rock and a Hard Place: The Plight of Those Seeking Refuge from 

Afghanistan 

War and drought in Afghanistan have generated the second largest exodus of ref- 
ugees in the world. Before the current military campaign, there were 3.6 million ref- 
ugees in neighbouring countries and abroad; now tens of thousands more have fled 
towards Pakistan and Iran. The conditions faced by internally displaced people and 
refugees are far below any acceptable standards. Oxfam is calling on the govern- 
ments of the region and the international community to take urgent action to en- 
sure that basic needs are met and that people’s rights are respected within inter- 
national humanitarian law. 

Although the numbers of people who have fled across or towards borders are un- 
certain, it is clear that people are on the move, fleeing food shortages, bombard- 
ments, and violence. The UN estimates that 80 per cent of the population of the 
southern city of Kandahar has left. Thirty per cent of the population has left Herat 
in the west, and several other towns are also nearly empty. Many have simply fled 
to the countryside, but others have sought to cross into neighbouring countries, al- 
though relatively few have been allowed to cross the borders. 

According to the UN, the Taliban is actively preventing people from leaving Af- 
ghanistan, even those in need of urgent medical attention. Gross human rights 
abuses by the Taliban against people fleeing east from Kabul have been reported. 
Abuses by uncontrolled forces will inevitably increase with a breakdown of law and 
order in many places. 

The humanitarian situation in camps inside the Afghanistan border is appalling. 
In some places conditions are deteriorating rapidly, with cases of malnutrition and 
disease on the rise because essential, life-saving conditions such as access to food, 
clean water and medicines cannot be provided. Camps in Pakistan are inadequate; 
new sites do not meet standards of safety nor allow conditions for life with dignity. 

Neighbouring countries, particularly Pakistan and Iran, have been generous in 
hosting millions of Afghan refugees in recent years, but these countries have now 
stated that it is against their national interests to open their borders. While their 
concerns may be valid, it is clearly their responsibility, with sufficient financial and 
institutional backing from the international community, to ensure that refugees are 
granted due protection and assistance. 

Oxfam fears that the growing tensions around refugees are leading to an environ- 
ment in which measures may be taken to round up and return refugees to Afghani- 
stan. If refugees were to be turned away at the borders and pushed back into Af- 
ghanistan, where their lives are in danger, this would amount to refoulement- 
forced repatriation — and would contravene the 1951 Refugee Convention. Nearly all 
the countries in the region have signed and ratified this document, which has ac- 
quired the force of a customary international law over all countries. 

The breakdown of the fundamental principles of international humanitarian law 
inside Afghanistan, and the collapse of the international refugee asylum system in 
the region, amount to a profound failure by the international community to uphold 
those measures introduced in the aftermatb of the Second World War to ensure that 
massive abuses of human rights would never be allowed to happen again. The fail- 
ure of the coalition governments to campaign sufficiently for the protection of civil- 
ians inside Afghanistan and the opening of borders to provide asylum for legitimate 
refugees in neighbouring states is a particularly alarming aspect of the current cri- 
sis. 

There are immediate steps that can be taken to diminish the obstacles and fears 
faced by neighbouring states. Arguments to keep the borders shut could be more 
easily countered if a proper system of refugee status determination was in place, 
with refugee camps located at a suitable distance from international borders, and 
with an assurance of their civilian nature guaranteed by the host countries and the 
UNHCR. To meet the financial burden of this crisis, donors must provide prompt 
and adequate funding and institutional support for host governments. These pledges 
must be quickly fulfilled, since these countries are already among the poorest in the 
world, and facing the same devastating three-year drought as Afghanistan. 

Oxfam is therefore calling for: 

1. States neighbouring Afghanistan to open their borders to refugees without 
further delay. Neighbouring states should remove all obstacles to granting im- 
mediate protection and assistance to all those fleeing Afghanistan. This must 
include the agreement to respect the principle of non-refoulement. Protection 
would also include the establishment of secure and habitable living areas 
(camps), with adequate provision of shelter, food, water and sanitation, health 
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care, and other basic necessities according to recognised minimum standards 
(e.g. Spheres ’)• Given the time it is taking to establish a proper system of ref- 
ugee status determination, temporary protection should be granted, but only as 
a very interim measure that does not impede people from seeking full refugee 
status. 

2. The international community, the United Nations and the U.S.- and UK- 
led coalition must make clear and public statements in favour of open borders. 
Insufficient pressure and incentives have been applied to countries in the region 
to address the refugee situation seriously. Coalition governments have a par- 
ticular role to play in ensuring that humanitarian law is upheld, and that diplo- 
matic efforts in the region include explicit agreements on addressing the needs 
and rights of refugees. 

3. Neighbouring states should provide secure access for impartial humani- 
tarian agencies to refugee camps and should themselves offer whatever assist- 
ance they can. This is likely to be the only way in which the welfare of refugees 
can be assured. Measures should be taken to preserve the civilian nature of the 
camps, such as providing policing, ensuring camps are at an adequate distance 
from any military zone, and preventing camps being used to recruit refugees 
into militia. 

4. Donor countries must ensure adequate funding. While pledges for the Af- 
ghanistan appeal have been high, donors must deliver the cash as soon as pos- 
sible in order to reassure host countries that the financial burden of humani- 
tarian support is indeed being shared among donor and host countries. Early 
pledges will also increase flexibility in the delivery of relief into Afghanistan 
and throughout the region. Funding should be sustained for the medium- to 
long-term, supporting development projects in the host countries as well. 

5. UNHCR must fulfil its protection mandate. In this charged climate, the 
UNHCR must strongly denounce any moves to repatriate refugees forcibly. In 
addition, the UNHCR’s own guidelines and standards for the protection of 
women should be implemented. Humanitarian agencies should deploy women in 
their planning and front-line staff, so that access to refugee girls and women 
is increased. 

6. Human rights and protection observers should be deployed. Staff of the 
UN’s Human Rights Commission should be engaged in any assistance situation, 
whether inside Afghanistan or in neighbouring countries. They would play an 
important role as witnesses of, and deterrents for, further abuses. They could 
also address specific concerns relating to gender violence and dislocation. Inter- 
national donors should contribute specifically to this purpose. 

CONDITIONS FACED BY REFUGEES FLEEING AFGHANISTAN 


Afghanistan 

There are rising health concerns at the makeshift camp in Spin Boldak (near the 
Chaman crossing, but inside Afghanistan and under Taliban control). For example, 
there have been increasing cases of malnutrition and dysentery among children. Ac- 
cording to the UNHCR, the camp’s population is about 3000 people, or some 700 
families. At least 100 families are reported to be sleeping in the open without any 
shelter or aid. 

Pakistan 

Up to 100,000 people are thought to have entered Pakistan through Baluchistan 
and the North West Frontier Province since 11 September, even though the border 
has remained officially closed except for “exceptionally vulnerable” persons. Even so, 
it is believed that an average of 2500 Afghans a day cross the border. According 
to the UNHCR, an estimated 135,000 refugees have fled to Pakistan between 11 
September and 7 November in spite of the dangers, restrictions, and costs of this 
journey. Many of these people are described by the Pakistan authorities as “invis- 
ible,” blending in with established refugee communities in the hope of not being de- 
ported. 

There are clearly not enough camps in place to receive, process, and assist popu- 
lations in need. Killi Faizo staging camp in Pakistan, near the Chaman border, cur- 
rently holds some 2400 people and, according to the UN, is over-capacity. The site 
was filled and further registration closed in just over a week after opening. Longer- 
term refugee camps have still not been properly established. Conditions in those 


1 The Sphere standards establish a set of universal minimum standards in core areas of hu- 
manitarian assistance. They are ascribed to by most major humanitarian agencies, and are en- 
dorsed by ICRC, InterAction, VOICE and ICVA. 
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areas designated as camp sites will almost certainly be extraordinarily harsh and 
inhospitable. 

Iran 

Iran has not opened its borders, even though it is a signatory to the 1951 Refugee 
Convention. Instead, it has offered to assist displaced people on the Afghan side of 
the border through the Iranian Red Crescent Society. This decision removes any re- 
course for refugees to international legal protection. 

Tens of thousands of desperate refugees have reportedly crossed illegally into 
Iran, many having paid smugglers for their passage. The border with Afghanistan 
is heavily mined and the risks of death or injury from landmine explosions are very 
real. Records from visiting medical teams, cited in the UK’s national Guardian 
newspaper on 6 November, indicate that 43,000 refugees have arrived in the coun- 
try since 11 September, although authorities suggest that the number could be clos- 
er to 60,000. 

There are currently two established camps near the Iranian border, inside Af- 
ghanistan. NGOs have only restricted access to Makaki camp, which receives 900- 
1000 new arrivals each day. It currently hosts some 7000 refugees. A second camp, 
“Mile 46,” hosts some 144 families, despite the fact that there is very little food or 
water in the area. Iran provides electricity and a small clinic to test for commu- 
nicable diseases, such as malaria, cholera, and TB. These camps have filled very 
quickly since opening. 

The Iranian authorities are considering opening a third camp at Pashmakeh. 
However, conditions here might be even worse than at the other two camps, with 
particular concerns about water. 

Turkmenistan 

There are mixed groups of combatants and civilians living in difficult conditions 
along Turkmenistan’s border with Afghanistan. Screening and disarmament would 
be necessary in order to provide protection to civilians. The border is officially closed 
to people wishing to enter the country. Importantly, the government of 
Turkmenistan has agreed to facilitate visas for foreigners working with Afghans 
across the border, but has expressly forbidden emergency work with newly arrived 
refugees. 

Uzbekistan 

Uzbekistan hosts approximately 30,000 Tajik refugees, but very few Afghan refu- 
gees. It is unlikely to see a large number of refugees at its small border with Af- 
ghanistan. However, the government has agreed actively to facilitate cross-border 
assistance. It has also allowed the establishment of a forward UN logistics base on 
the border at Termez. 

Tajikistan 

Tajikistan hosts some 5000 officially registered refugees. The borders to 
Tajikistan are open for humanitarian access but not for general population move- 
ment. There are an estimated 10-15,000 Afghan refugees living on islands in the 
Pyandzh River which separates the two countries. The Taliban front line is about 
one mile from some of these islands, and combatants have not been separated from 
genuine refugees. Conditions on these islands are poor, with limited access to water 
and a great need for clothing and shoes for children. Last winter many refugees died 
of hypothermia, malnutrition, and disease. 
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